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TO THE READER. 



A comparison of the following pages with the original will 
discover the omission of one long and of several sfiort passages. 

The author, who wrote at the rise of that revolutionary 
excitement which still agitates Europe, had introduced some 
political reflections, which it appeared to the Translator would 
now be better omitted. These suppressions, however, do not at 
all interfere with the value of the work. 

The chief aim of the Translator has been to present the 
Author’s ideas in pure and simple English, and, avoiding techni- 
calities as far as practicable, to preserve the ease and perspicuity 
of the original. 

The Translator feels deeply grateful to the learned Author 
and to the zealous Bishop of Annecy, both of whom have most 
kindly condescended to sanction and encourage this attempt. 

It is the Translator’s earnest prayer that these pages may 
prove widely useful : but if in the hands of Divine Providence 
they become the means of converting or of preserving from 
error but one soul, the labour bestowed on them will be amply 
rewarded. 

The Translator. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM. 



PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS. 

QUESTION THE FIRST. 

WHETHER THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM POSSESSES THE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 

Ques . — What connection can there be between Philosophy and 
the Catholic Catechism ? 

Am . — The aim of Philosophy has always been to bestow upon 
man true wisdom, or universal knowledge. In fact, a truly 
wise man would be one who, soaring above our ordinary pre- 
judices and weaknesses, should regulate his conduct solely by 
the pure light of truth and justice. We are also promised the 
same boon by the Catholic Catechism ; for these two words, 
Catholic Catechism , which are derived from the Greek, signify 
universal imtruction. To enlighten man upon every useful sub- 
ject is, therefore, the aim both of Philosophy and of the Catholic 
Catechism. In the result, there is some difference. 

Although Philosophy began its work some centuries before 
the appearance of the Catholic Catechism, and has enlisted in 
its service many highly gifted men, it does not seem to have as 
yet made war upon human ignorance with much success. From 
the days of Thales of Miletus, and Pythagoras of Samos, who 
founded our earliest schools of Philosophy more than two 
thousand years ago, how many schools of Philosophy have 
existed and died away in Europe ! They have all in turn risen 
and prospered; and have all produced eminent teachers, who 
have filled innumerable bulky folios with their lucubrations. 
Nevertheless, when we examine what errors philosophers have 
eradicated, and what truths they have discovered, it becomes 
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apparent that the whole result of their labours, if written down, 
would not cover a square inch of paper. In the midst of endless 
contests, some denying what others assert, and some asserting 
what others deny, disputing to-day the truth of what they 
regarded a^^ertain yesterday, the non-Christian philosophers 
are still, a^fc tide days of Thales and Pythagoras, discussing 
the preliminary questions : What is truth ? What is virtue ? 
If they have succeeded at all in teaching, they have taught men 
to doubt every truth, to despise all teaching, and to make no 
difference between truth and error, virtue and vice!* Now 
when a nation has arrived at such a pass, it must cease to 
exist. 

Fortunately for the nations of Europe, they have for the last 
eighteen hundred years, been in possession of a little book which 
throws a most wonderful light upon every thing that false 
philosophy has rendered obscure, and which answers every ques- 
tion interesting to mankind. This praise was lately bestowed 
upon the Catholic Catechism by a philosopher who no longer 
believed in it.f 

That a few pages should contain all the truths necessary for 
man to know, is alone a great deal. But that the greatest 
clearness should be joined to the utmost conciseness, and the 
book be adapted to the meanest capacity, must seem to verge on 

* Among the innumerable confessions of this fact which have been 
made by our non-Christian philosophers, let us bring forward that of M. 
Pierre Leroux: “From my childhood,” says he, “I have opened your 
books, O Philosophers ! I nave studied them for twenty years. Never 
were greater confusion and discord beheld at the Tower of Babel. In the 
midst of all our systems, nothing is certain, but the uncertainty of every 
thing. — Revue Independante. Vol. I. 

f There is a little book which is learnt by children, and on which they 
are questioned at the Church : read this little book, which is the Cate- 
chism, and you will there find an answer to all the questions I have 
propounded; to all , without exception. Ask a Christian what was the 
origin of man — he knows ; whither man is going — he knows ; how he is 
going — he knows. Ask that poor child, who has never at all studied the 
subject, why he has been placed in this world, and what will become of 

him after death ; and he will make you a truly sublime answer 

Question him concerning the origin of the world, of matter, and of the 
human race, the destiny of man in this world and in the next — the con- 
nexion of man with God, the duties of man in relation to his fellow- 
creatures, the rights of man over all created things — he knows all ; and 
when he is grown up he will be equally well informed concerning the 
natural, political and general rights of man, for such knowledge proceeds 
clearly and, as it were, naturally, from Christianity. This is what I call 
a Great Religion — and I recognise it by this sign, that it leaves unan- 
swered none of the questions which interest mankind. — M. Jouffroy, 
Melanges Philosophiques, p. 424. 
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the impossible, at least in Philosophic estimation. We see, in 
fact, that the self-styled sages of antiquity did not believe it 
possible to initiate the generality of mankind into wisdom. 
Pythagoras, who was venerated as an oracle by his contem- 
poraries, had never more than four or five hundred disciples, 
all sworn to the strictest secrecy. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, Cicero, Seneca, &c., although less exclusive, only confided 
their doctrine to a chosen band, and considered the bulk of the 
people and the innumerable crowd of slaves totally incapable of 
true wisdom. Even in the present day, a course of Philosophy 
is accessible only to a scarcely perceptible minority, so great are 
the preparatory studies required from those who desire to enter 
upon it. 

In short, human Philosophy, the pride of which is as great as 
its conscious poverty, has always declared itself to be the privi- 
lege of the few. 

Far different has been the conduct of the authors of the 
Catholic Catechism. Faithful to the order of their Divine 

Master: Go teach all nations they have made it their 

aim to create (and they have actually created) nations of wise 
men, who are ignorant of nothing that man should know. 
Communicating the same knowledge to the little and to the 
great, they have taught the humblest of the humble to judge 
the most important matters with as much wisdom as kings in 
their councils, and with even more, when it happens that kings 
and councils forget their .Catechism. 

You see, therefore, that the Catholic Catechism, whether con- 
sidered in its end, or in its mode of attaining that end, is 
equally deserving of the name of Philosophy. It is in fact, 
pre-eminently the art of instructing man in true wisdom. 

Ques . — I willingly allow that the Catholic Catechism gives an 
answer to all the questions that can interest mankind, and that 
these answers are intelligible to the commonest mind. But are 
these answers always, nay often, philosophical, that is to say, 
capable of convincing a man who will not admit anything 
without sufficient reason ? 

Am. — Yes ; there is not in the Catholic Catechism one single 
answer which cannot be supported by reasons sufficient to con- 
vince any sound and honest mind ; as will hereafter be shown. 
Your question being a general one, I shall confine myself at 
present to an answer founded upon a general observation. 

You know, the Catholic Catechism has long exercised un- 
bounded sway in Europe. The reception its doctrines met with 
on their first appearance was far from promising such success. 

b 2 
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From the time of Nero to that of Constantine, more than thirty 
Caesars laboured to exterminate what was then styled the de- 
testable superstition of the East. Nevertheless, after the lapse of 
two centuries and-a-half of the most frightful persecution, the 
Catechism had so filled the Empire with Christians, that even 
the Emperors themselves were brought to learn it. 

The barbarians who destroyed the western empire, and of 
whom some were heretics, and some pagans, likewise attempted 
to drown the Catholic Catechism in the blood of the Catholics ; 
but the Catechism rose to the surface, overcame barbarians and 
barbarism, and from the sixth to the sixteenth century, was the 
common law of Europe, the universal rule of faith and morals 
for the great and for the little, for the wise and for the ignorant. 

Between the years 1520 and 1540, a great religious Revolu- 
tion took place in the West. Luther, Zuinglius and Calvin, 
seconded by a certain number of princes and nobles, succeeded 
in imposing upon near fifty millions of Europeans new Cate- 
chisms, which ought naturally to have superseded the old one 
every where, on account of the immense concessions made by 
them to what was styled the spirit of the age. Nevertheless, 
what is the result ? These famous Catechisms, for the triumph 
of which all Europe was set in a blaze for the space of a century, 
have undergone so many changes and erasures, that the original 
text is only to be found in old books almost forgotten. Very 
few Protestant ministers would be able to tell what was the 
belief of the original followers of the Reformation ; and would 
any one of those who knew these ancient articles of belief, 
undertake to revive them ? 

But the Catholic Catechism always remains the same, in- 
flexibly declaring those very truths, which, before they endured 
the attacks of Protestantism, had outstood all the fury of the 
masters of the world and of pagan philosophy. 

It is now more than a century since modern philosophy, 
the offspring of heresy, came to the assistance of its parent. 
Nothing was wanting for the furtherance of its well known 
project of at once putting an end to the Gothic and barbarous 
superstitions of Catholicism. From 1750 to 1800 it led forward 
in battle array men of the most splendid talents — intellects 
renowned for science and literature, and nearly all the great 
statesmen. Finally, it reigned, during ten years, over the 
eldest of the Catholic kingdoms, and had power to punish every 
act of Catholicism with death. 

And yet with all its scientific, literary and political renown, 
with its running fire of sophistry and sarcasm, and its sentences 
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of exile and destruction ; what advantages has modern philosophy 
gained in its furious war against the Catholic Catechism ? Is 
not the Catechism still the basis of the religious instruction 
which is given every week from two hundred thousand pulpits 
to crowded congregations ? Is it not the first book placed in 
the hands of children, and the only book possessed by countless 
families? Is it not the only book believed by thousands of 
every class, who are ready to defend it, at the price of the greatest 
sacrifices ? 

It is true the enemies of the Church, by plundering her, have 
diminished her means of religious instruction, and by de- 
moralising men’s minds, have made great numbers desert 
the school of the Catholic Catechism ; that is to say, where 
ignorance has triumphed, there infidelity has proportionably 
increased. The proof is, that even where unbelief has taken 
deepest root, Catholicism has but to employ means of persuasion 
for only a few days, to regain its sway over the minds of men. 
This has been frequently seen in those religious visits and 
excercises, known under the name of missions or retreats . It 
was the sight of the effects produced by recent Catholic missions 
in Germany, which forced the celebrated Protestant Menzel to 
exclaim “How powerful must be Catholic teaching which is 
able to destroy in one fortnight a whole century of unbelief! ”* 

Let us sum up all in this great historical fact : of all the 
books that have appeared in Europe during the last eighteen 
hundred years, the Catholic Catechism has undoubtedly met 
with the most opposition, and undergone the longest and most 
terrible trials. This was to be expected ; for no book has 
imposed such restraint upon the passions of man. Nevertheless 
it has been, and is, every where received, and even at the 
present time no philosophical work can compete with it in the 
number and the respectability of its adherents. 

Does it not follow that this book must be really worthy 
of credit, and grounded on satisfactory arguments ? 

Ques . — The Catholic Catechism certainly has been, and still 
is, believed in by many 1 but does it form philosophers, that is 
to say, men with minds sufficiently enlightened to understand 
what they believe, and give reasons for their faith ? 

Ans. — Yes, certainly ; and one proof of it will be found in the 
faith of the fifty Catholic generations that have gone before us. 
Would these millions of men have blindly adopted a religion, 

* See the fragments of Menzel on the Catholic missions, in The edu- 
cation of Man, p. 318 and following. 
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the profession of which was for so many ages a sentence of 
death, and which has never ceased saying to its followers : 
Mortify your pride, and crucify your flesh ? Must not those 
Catholic doctrines, which have been defended by so many men 
of superior intellect, explained in so many thousand books, 
symbolised by so mauy talented artists in countless numbers of 
monuments which still excite our admiration, have shed some 
degree of light on the mind ? 

A second proof will be found in all Catholics throughout the 
world, who are well instructed in their faith. Question any 
children who have been taught their catechism, and you will see, 
as M. Jouffroy says, that they have clear, distinct, connected 
ideas upon the deepest subjects, ideas which leave unanswered 
none of the great questions which are interesting to mankind. 

A third proof will be furnished in the course of this work. 
An explicit statement of the doctrines of the Catechism will, I 
hope, convince you that they are easy of comprehension even on 
the deepest subjects. An examination of the foundations on 
which their certainty rests, will make you feel the truth of these 
words of Tertullian to the Emperors of Rome : the Christian 
faith need fear nothing hut the judgment of ignorance.* 



QUESTION THE SECOND. 

WHETHER THE PLAN OF THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM HAS BECOME 
SO ANTIQUATED THAT THE RATIONALIST PLAN SHOULD TAKE 
ITS PLACE. 

Ques . — You have proved that the Catholic Catechism has 
diffused much knowledge; but does that knowledge include 
philosophy sufficient to satisfy the present requirements of the 
mind of man ? Some deny, and many doubt it. 

Am. — And what reason can you assign for these doubts and 
denials ? 

Ques . — The following : The Catechism rests upon divine reve- 
lation, and simply assigns the authority of God speaking through 
the Church, as the guarantee of the truth of its doctrines. 
Philosophy, on the contrary, appeals to reason alone, and rests 
only upon proofs produced by profound discussion. The Catholic 

* Apology, eh. I. 
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plan, originally necessary for the education of the people, may 
possibly not suffice in these days, when men, tired of believing 
upon testimony, desire to see with their own eyes, and test the 
oracles of their ancient faith by the investigations of science. 

Am . — Such are certainly the claims of Rationalist Philosophy, 
and they are as old and older than the catholic faith. 

Which of the philosophers’ of antiquity ever opened a school 
without promising his disciples, that the sun of reason was about 
to rise upon them and surround them with the bright light of 
evidence ? And later, when the Sun of Christianity had formed 
a greater number of true sages in the smallest towns of the East 
and of the West, than ever appeared in the whole of Greece, 
how many Masters of Philosophy have said to the children of 
faith : “We, and we only, are men of science ; listen to us, and 
we will enable you to understand what you now blindly believe !” 
Similar were the promises of those innumerable sectarians of the 
first ages, who styled themselves gnostics , that is to say, wise 
men; and such also has been the boast of all the heresiarchs, 
both great and small, who have succeeded one another from 
Arius to Luther, and from Luther to the present founders of the 
most obscure sects. All have proclaimed the sufficiency of the 
human mind ; and have declared that theirs was the mission to 
raise it from the darkness of faith, into the effulgence of know- 
ledge. 

The claims, therefore, of our Rationalists want even the recom- 
mendation of novelty. Let us now prove that, if such pretensions 
were excusable in the philosophers of antiquity, they are simply 
ridiculous at the present day. 

In the age of Thales and Pythagoras, when the half savage 
inhabitants of Europe were a prey to the grossest errors, all 
intelligent minds capable of observation and reflection could not 
avoid perceiving the vanity and folly of the common belief. It 
is not surprising that, emboldened by having advanced thus far, 
and discovered a few secondary truths, they should have flattered 
themselves with the expectation of being able to withdraw the 
veil that concealed the principal questions of science. What 
else could be expected ? It was natural for beginners to be pre- 
sumptuous, and half instructed scholars have ever been the 
warmest admirers of human wisdom. 

But in these days, when we have before our eyes the exact 
result of all the philosophical labours undergone by the cleverest 
intellects during two thousand five hundred years; in these 
days, when the standard bearers of Rationalist Philosophy con- 
fess that this Light of lights is still in darkness, and that this 
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Science of sciences has not yet ascertained its precise object,* 
is it a mark of good sense to tell us that the Catholic method 
has become antiquated, that it should be superseded by philo- 
sophy, and that men are now sufficiently enlightened to decide 
everything upon evidence alone ? 

Is it not most incredibly absurd to invite two hundred mil- 
lions of Catholics to despise the answers of the Catechism in 
order to listen to those of philosophy, which are reducible to— 
“ I know nothing and to pretend that each individual will be 
able, in a few years and by the sole light of reason, to discover 
those fundamental truths, which the most profound reasoners of 
the world have sought for in vain during two thousand five 
hundred years ? 

Ques. — No doubt, philosophy can find nothing in antiquity to 
justify its contempt of faith ; but does not the wonderful pro- 
gress made by the mind of man in modem times afford it some 
grounds of hope for the future ? Had a man foretold in the 
year 1750, that before a century elapsed the inhabitants of the 
opposite extremities of Europe would be able to communicate 
with each other in the space of a few minutes, and even meet 
in less than a week, would he not have been regarded as a 
visionary and a madman ? Should not the realisation of such 
marvels impose silence on those who defy human reason to 
solve problems which have hitherto baffled it ? 

Ans. — Do you mean to confound the problems of religion and 
morality with such physical problems as the electric telegraph and 
the steam engine ? Many are the ways in which they differ from 
each other ; but I beg you to observe the following in particular : 
— The powers employed in the telegraph and the steam-engine 
exist in nature, they required therefore only to be discovered, 
not created. The learned had long been studying the pro- 
perties of the electric fluid, and had considered steam to be 
a motive power, f The art of communicating with one another 
from afar off, by means of signals, which was known to the 
ancients, had suggested to men of modem times the idea of 
writing from a distance ( telegraph), which idea was realised by 
the Brothers Chappe, at the end of the last century. Men 

* “ The precise object of this science (philosophy), has not yet been 
determined, and that is why all the attempts of Aristotle, Bacon, and 
Descartes, to reform philosophy, properly so called, have failed.” M. 
Jouffroy, in the Ecrit posihume, published by M. P. Leroux in the Revue 
Independents , Nov. 1st, 1842. 

f See in the Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes for 1829, the Notice of 
M. Arago on Steam-engines. 
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likewise knew, that to accelerate the speed of a carriage or 
vessel, it was necessary only to increase the force of the impulse, 
and diminish that of the resistance. 

These various data naturally led men to see whether this 
electric fluid, with which we can produce such marvellous effects 
at distances so great, might not be made to transmit the material 
signs of thought ; and whether steam, which has sufficient 
force in itself to raise a person into the air, could not be made 
to accelerate our speed in moving along the ground and on the 
water. In one word, previous discoveries paved the way for 
these magnificent inventions, and we may say, that both pro- 
blems were solved from the day they were first proposed. 

Such is not the case with the famous philosophical problem : 
To prove by the sole light of human reason what was the primary 
and final cause of everything that exists , and particularly of man . 
For many ages it has been clearly stated, and eagerly debated 
by a hundred schools of philosophy, and has not yet advanced a 
single step towards solution. We have constantly advanced, 
and may expect to continue to advance in the arts ; that is to 
say, in the knowledge and use of the powers of nature ; because, 
from the very beginning, men have had some elementary know- 
ledge of these natural powers, and the knowledge we possess 
always leads us to acquire further knowledge. But what dis- 
coveries have men made in metaphysics? None whatever. 
And since nothing can come of nothing, the chance of future 
discoveries is reduced to nought ; and the progress we make in 
the study of the material universe only serves to prove still 
farther how powerless we are in the intellectual world. 

Nay, more. The problem as proposed by the Rationalist 
philosophers is an absurdity, and can be seriously discussed 
only by persons who do not understand its terms. 

Ques. — What do you mean ? 

Ans. — Weigh well the words of the problem : To prove by the 
sole light of human reason what is the primary and final cause of 
all beings , and particularly of man. 

To prove is to place a proposition or a fact in such a light as 
to produce conviction. Now, in this case, what has to be 
proved ? What is the primary and final cause , &c. Therefore, 
in the first place, the following little questions must be clearly 
answered, without leaving any room for doubt. Has the world 
always been, and will it continue always to be, such as we now 
see it ? If it is eternal, give us an unanswerable reason for the 
fact of its eternity. If it has had a beginning, and is to have 
an end, or to undergo some change, show us clearly when and 

B 3 
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how it began to exist, and when and how it will come to an end, 
or be changed. If you cannot disperse the clouds which obscure 
these questions, it is of the utmost importance that you should 
at least speedily and unanswerably decide the following : — What 
was the origin, and what is the final destination of tie human 
race, and of the individuals who compose it ? Whence do we 
come ? Whither are we going ? and what path are we to follow 
whilst allured on all sides by thousands of interior and exterior 
voices, which call us in opposite directions ? and what is to give 
clear and decisive answers to all these things ? The sole light of 
human reason . Now, human reason being merely an abstraction 
when not taken in connection with human individuals, it must 
be of you and of me or of whoever desires to be a philosopher, 
that a luminous and conclusive solution of these problems is 
demanded. Neither you nor I can tell when and how the first 
or the last of the hairs of our head began to grow, nor foretell 
when and how it will fall, and yet Rationalism expects us to 
state exactly when and how every thing began, and when and 
how every thing will end. The entire light of reason is insuf- 
ficient to dispel the clouds which surround our infancy, aud we 
are utterly ignorant of the earliest deeds of our childhood ; still 
Rationalism expects that we should raise the veil that covers the 
beginning and the end of the world, the source and the destina- 
tion of all created beings. 

Was I not justified in saying that the problem of Rationalist 
philosophy is an absurdity if you only understand its terms ? 

Ques. — If Rationalism errs through excessive confidence in 
the light of reason, and expects too much from it, does not 
Catholicism, on the other hand, fall into the opposite extreme ? 
Does it not undervalue our intellectual powers by saying to us : 
God has spoken ; believe, and do not reason ? 

Ans. — Until the exposition of the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church has shown you the wide field opened for reflection and 
thought by the Catechism, I propose to your consideration the 
following two arguments, which being grounded upon facts 
clear as the light of the sun, prove the folly of the old calumny 
that the Catholic faith weakens the mind. 

I. It is admitted that Christian nations have far surpassed 
all non-Christian nations in their social institutions, as well as 
in all branches of human knowledge. Nor is it less notorious 
that to Catholicism are all Christian nations indebted for their 
instruction. It is therefore only just to acknowledge that the 
Catholic system does not leave our minds in darkness. 

II. The strength and greatness of our minds are proportioned 
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to the extent and solidity of their knowledge, just as their 
weakness may be recognised by the absence of fixed ideas upon 
any subject. Now, it is a certain fact, that all well instructed 
Catholics have the firmest possible convictions and ideas upon 
all philosophical questions, and it is not less certain that 
Rationalists, by their own confession, have no convictions upon 
anything, and that of all the questions they have propounded, 
not one has received a satisfactory answer. Therefore, when 
Rationalism accuses the Catholic faith of undervaluing the 
mind of man, it is ignorance saying to knowledge, “ Thou art 
blind !” and night saying to day, “ Thou hast no fight ! ” 

Ques . — In reply to this argument, Rationalism might bring 
forward the saying of the most illustrious philosopher of 
antiquity, Socrates, who, when questioned concerning what he 
had learned by philosophy, was accustomed to answer : “ I have 
learnt to know that I know nothing.” Is it not something to 
become conscious of our own ignorance ? 

Am . — If you know that you know nothing, why, in the name 
of common sense, do you teach? What unjustifiable presump- 
tion to constitute yourselves masters of every branch of science, 
when you are conscious of your own ignorance ! and Ration- 
alists are condemned not only by their own words, but still 
more by the example of the philosophers to whom they appeal. 
Socrates and Plato acknowledged how insufficient was the fight 
of reason to penetrate the mysteries of uni versed knowledge and 
of man’s destiny ; but instead of stopping at this point, they 
argued therefrom the necessity of divine instruction, and 
exhorted their disciples to expect it from the goodness of the 
Deity. Such was the conduct of these illustrious thinkers at a 
period when Greece barely retained a confused remembrance of 
primitive Revelation. At the present day, when the inhabitants 
of Europe have been surrounded for so many ages by the bright 
fight of Christianity, what fine of conduct is pursued by our 
professors of Rationalist philosophy? They are constantly 
deceiving youth, by representing reason to be the light of lights , 
the highest authority , and the only authority . If by chance they 
mention the Revelation of the Gospel, it is but to load it with 
senseless abuse. 

Ques . — The Rationalists will likewise say, that as Revelation 
is supernatural, a philosopher ought to leave it to the theologian 
and confine himself to the study of natural science. 

Am . — if the Rationalists are desirous of confining themselves 
to the study of natural science, let them employ themselves in 
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studying the art of manuring, ploughing and sowing our fields, • 
of improving cattle, &c. ; but let them beware of discussing such 
problems as those of the origin and destiny of the universe and 
the human race. These problems evidently do not belong to 
the list of the subjects which we naturally understand, and to 
expect a solution of them from reason alone, is about as sensible 
as to expect to touch the sun, moon, and stars, with our hands. 

That you may clearly comprehend the respective merits of 
the Catholic and Rationalist methods, I will compare them with 
each other in a few words. 

The question is to find the key of universal knowledge, and 
clearly understand the first and last cause of the existence of 
the world, and of the human race. 

What road does Rationalist philosophy command you to 
follow ? Consult, it says, your reason, and question nature, for 
these are the only sources of light worth the attention of 
philosophy ! That is to say : seek universal knowledge in your 
own mind, for it must be there ; and if, by chance, your 
search is unsuccessful, you have but to seek it in nature, 
namely, in the stars, animals, plants, and stones. What is the 
method proposed by Catholic philosophy ? It says to you : 
Universal knowledge pertains alone to the Author of all things, 
and he who has made us can alone tell why he made us. Since 
we are ever ignorant of the secret thoughts of our fellow men 
unless they confide them to us, how much more must we be 
ignorant of the thoughts of God about the destiny of created 
beings, so long as he does not reveal them to us. Now God 
has revealed his thoughts concerning mankind, through Christ. 

If you have any doubts about this fact, which has triumphed 
over the incredulity of the world, disperse them by studying the 
history of Christianity. 

Examine these two methods attentively, and then tell me, 
your hand on your heart, which of them speaks the language of 
reason, and of philosophical good sense ? 

Ques . — No doubt, here lies the question : Does Christianity 
really tell us the thoughts of God ? and you must own that to 
be an important question. 

Ans . — Not only is it an important question, but the only 
question remaining to be examined. When we have recognised 
the existence of a Supreme Ruler - of all things, who has 
subjected to fixed laws the entire Creation, from the stars of 
Heaven to the smallest insect, we can no longer avoid asking 
the question : Has God given a law to man ? and what is that 
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law ? Here, as the whole Christian world, backed by forty-five 
generations of witnesses, stands forth to proclaim as a fact, the 
existence of a divinely revealed law, a real philosopher must 
feel himself compelled to enter upon a profound investigation of 
this fact. 

Entirely to pass over an event which has wrought a total 
change in the most enlightened and intelligent nations of the 
universe, or to imagine that it can, by ridicule, be rendered 
incredible and unworthy of investigation would certainly be to 
inculcate contempt of God, of man, and of that human reason of 
which our philosophers style themselves the high-priests. 

Yet such is invariably the method of our rationalists. Since 
you repeat their objections with some accuracy, I must suppose 
you to be acquainted with their writings. 

Tell me, then, whether, in the numerous effusions of MM. Cou- 
sin, Jouffroy, Damiron, Pierre Leroux, &c., you have found any 
semblance of a serious and conscientious discussion of the his- 
torical grounds upon which Christianity rests ? Have these able 
critics even attempted to explain how Jesus Christ, if only a phi- 
losopher or a visionary, succeeded in persuading his first disciples 
that he was the true Messias, the God-Man who was bom, and 
died, and rose again for the salvation of the world ; how these 
disciples were so firmly convinced that they had seen what, ac- 
cording to the Rationalist hypothesis, they had not seen, as to 
face death itself, in order to impart a similar conviction to their 
contemporaries ; how these poor dupes succeeded in making other 
dupes, and such incorrigible ones too, that Christian blood never 
ceased flowing for two centuries and a half ; how the deception 
succeeded so well, that the Roman empire, after having exerted 
its whole strength in combatting, ended at last by adopting it, 
and by making the laws and institutions of Christianity co-ordi- 
nate with its own ; how the barbarian conquerors of the Roman 
empire, eager as they were for its destruction, embraced the in- 
credible and irksome religion of their conquered foes, which re- 
ligion became from that time the soul of the modem universe ; 
how this religion, which degrades the intellect, and is an object 
of scorn to espr its forts, has elevated the reason of Europeans to 
such a height, and ever produces learned men capable of crushing 
all the objections of these same espits forts , — martyr apostles to 
preach it to the infidel, — sisters of charity to devote themselves 
to the service of those very men who blaspheme it, etc. 

I ask ; have your Rationalist friends even alluded to these pro- 
blems of history ? Have they regarded these facts which have 
shaken and transformed the world, in any other light than as fic- 
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tions, poetical ideas, rude and popular myths which philosophy 
must destroy ? * 

Ques. — I do not think that any Rationalist writers have ever 
seriously studied Christianity in an historical point of view. 
Filled with respect for its past glories, but disgusted at its doc- 
trines as now taught, they are in quest of some new support for 
society, which is tottering from its original foundations. M. Jouf- 
froy expressed the sentiments of his class in his Melanges philo- 
sophiques , when speaking of the problem of man’s destiny ; he said : 
“ Do you believe that in the present day a solution can be offered 
to the bulk of the people, as being a revelation ? .... As far as 
I am concerned, gentlemen, I strongly incline to a negative .... 
There remains then, in my opinion, but one means of coming to the 
assistance of society, and that is to discuss philosophically these 
problems of which a solution must necessarily be given, etc.” 

Ans. — Yes ; these gentlemen flatter themselves that they shall 
be able to overturn Christianity without the slightest difficulty. 
But nothing offers so obstinate a resistance as a fact, and when 
a fact has outlasted eighteen centuries, embraces the whole earth, 
and fills every page of modern history, do you not think it will 
be able to resist the puny efforts of the pedants whom it annoys ? 

Even if Catholicism were as declining as its Rationalist foes 
are pleased to imagine, the fact would not be less undeniable, 
that it has imparted its life for a long space of time to the Chris- 
tian universe ; and consequently the philosopher would find him- 
self in a little dilemma. 

The Catholic faith is necessarily founded either on truth or on 
error. If it is really what it styles itself, the work of God, it 
would be criminal and foolish alike in us to wish to substitute 
anything in its place. How would it be possible to say to the 
Author of life : The law which thou hast given us no longer 
suits our taste ; allow us to put it aside ! If it is, on the con- 
trary, the work of ignorance and deceit, its incredible success is 
surely enough to make us despair of the human mind, and to 
silence all those who boast of the light of reason. When men 
have gone so sadly astray, how can you flatter yourself with a 
hope of converting them to truth, without at least pointing out 
the cause of their long enslavement to error ? 

* “ God must have drawn nigh to man, and revealed himself to him,” 
says M. Damiron, “ but it does not follow that He must have taken a 
human body, or have become incarnate under any form. All that has been 
said on that subject is merely figurative and poetical.” Essai sur Vhistoire de 
la philosophic, p. 388. “ The redemption and mediation of Christ belong to 
that class of myths, symbols, and figures which the light of philosophy will 
soon destroy.” M. Jouffroy, Melanges phihsophiques, pp. 185, et 495. 
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You see, therefore, that an examination of the historical records 
of Christianity is philosophically unavoidable. What must we 
think of those who, avoiding this question entirely, tell us, with 
M. Jouffroy and his colleagues : It being evident that society, 
which has been heretofore nourished by the doctrine of Christ, 
now loaths that food, it is high time that we, professors of theo- 
logy, and you, our scholars, should furnish it with teaching 
superior to that of Christianity. It is true, that notwithstand- 
ing all our labour and those of our predecessors, we have not 
yet succeeded in finding materials for a satisfactory answer to 
any one of the many questions which interest mankind ; but let 
us not lose courage. Let us philosophically discuss these formi- 
dable problems, and throw sufficient light upon them to make 
all those nations which desert the school of Christ enter ours, 
and proclaim us the saviours of mankind ! 

To pretend that this is philosophy is clearly to justify those 
words of Pascal, that “ contempt of philosophy is the beginning 
of wisdom.” 



QUESTION THE THIRD. 

WHETHER THERE IS ANY ACCEPTABLE MEDIUM BETWEEN THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM AND THAT OF RA- 
TIONALISM. 

Ques . — On a nearer inspection, I see that the promise of 
throwing more light upon the problem of man’s destiny than is 
afforded by Catholicism, might very possibly be intended only as 
a pretext by the Rationalist philosophers. Their real aim might 
be to secure to every one liberty of thought, and induce Catholics, 
and those who belong not to their faith, to come to a mutual 
understanding, no longer anathematising each other, either in 
the name of faith, or of reason. Now would not such be a wise 
medium ? No doubt you are aware that this is the philosophy 
of a large number of good men. Not approving of the antiquated 
revelations of the Catholic Catechism, and hoping nothing from 
the future revelations of Rationalism, they have adopted this 
motto : “ Let us peacefully enjoy life, without wearying our 
brains in penetrating its mysteries.” 

Am . — You are right in thinking that Rationalism is but a 
pretext. Ninety-nine out of every hundred of its followers de- 
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maud liberty in matters of religion only for the sake of enjoying 
the liberty of thinking of no religion at all, except that of plea- 
sure. What they covet is the philosophy of neutrality and of 
epicurism. But this philosophy, which appears so easy because 
it requires no study, is in fact impracticable, because society, -in 
its present state of organisation, can endure only a few epicures, 
and not one neutral. 

It is evident that the number of men of pleasure, who are so 
satisfied with the enjoyments naturally falling to their lot here 
below as not to seek more elsewhere, must be very insignificant. 
The expenses of the most moderate require a tolerably good in- 
come ; and you know that society abounds with philosophers of 
this kind, who with the most ample resources have involved 
themselves in debt and in ruin. 

How then is it possible to multiply the race of epicures, when 
we know by the statistics of the revenue of all Europe, that were 
it equally divided among the inhabitants of that continent, each 
individual would have only about twelve or fourteen pounds 
yearly ? Nothing can be more incompatible with the philosophy 
of luxury than labour and privation, yet such is the condition of 
the immense majority of mankind. 

It is equally certain that there are no men existing who are 
really neutral, that is to say, who can behold Christianity face 
to face without emotions either of love or of hatred. There are 
two things which may cause men to delude themselves on this 
point. 

1. The spirit of heresy has produced imitations of the Chris- 
tian law, so bare of arguments and precepts, as to be neither 
very trying to those who adopt them, nor productive of much 
anxiety to those who reject them. The former find them too 
easy to care much about inquiring into their origin ; the latter 
think them too weak to be worth the trouble of confutation. Men 
tolerate even their intolerance, much for the same reason that we 
bear with the crying of a child. But this peace, which arises 
from the intercourse of one error with another, disappears the 
moment Catholic Christianity makes its appearance. Its un- 
changeable dogmas, and the marks of its Divine origin, soon 
drive all who refuse to submit into open rebellion. 

2. Catholic countries abound in men who, with believing 
minds but frail hearts, would wish to reconcile their frailties 
with their belief, and negotiate a treaty of peace such as would 
preserve their faith from the outrages of incredulity, and their 
sins from the incessant reproofs of religion. This is being weak 
and inconsistent, but not indifferent. The very struggles which 
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these men have with themselves prove to them that no compro- 
mise can be made with Him who has said : You cannot serve two 
Masters, Hence, sooner or later, their faith must deliver them 
from their vices, or their vices will turn them from their faith. 

In short, there are many men indifferent to false Christianities, 
hut true Christianity has none but friends or enemies. 

Ques . — It is precisely this obstinate determination of Catho- 
licism to possess absolute power in matters of faith which the 
partizans of a middle course consider the great cause of all the 
evil. They think that if the zeal of the children of faith were 
moderated, all parties might be reconciled. 

Ans . — This idea of conciliation is founded upon total ignor- 
ance of the human heart, and of the nature of Catholicism. The 
Catholic faith being, according to the firm conviction of those 
whoprofess it, the work of God, can never be altered or reformed. 
No one can change an iota in it without arrogating to himself 
the place of God. Whilst forbidding its followers to change or 
leave unnoticed any portion of its doctrines, the Catholic faith 
obliges every one, to whom it is preached, to become either a 
believer or an opponent. Its positive, urgent, formidable affirma- 
tions can only be opposed by formal denials, which are so much 
the more passionate in proportion as they are unfounded on 
reason. When once passion enters the lists, war ensues, a war 
which never ends. Pride is an immortal soldier, whom wounds 
and defeats only serve to irritate. It fights with every descrip- 
tion of weapon, proceeds from sophistry to raillery, from raillery 
to outrage, and from outrage to the most brutal violence. Never 
does it say, “ I yield.” The Divine wisdom in person would be 
repulsed now, as formerly by the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
after having exhausted both false arguments and abuse, had 
recourse to the last argument of pride : “ Let us crucify him ! ” 
A similar argument has always been made use of against the 
Catholic Catechism by Anti-Catholicism of every description. 

Nothing can be more impossible than any agreement between 
faith and infidelity. You never will be able to persuade a sincere 
Catholic not to look upon all errors opposed to his religious con- 
victions as great evils, from which he ought to make every effort 
to preserve those entrusted to his charge, and to deliver his 
brethren ; neither will you ever be able to persuade an irreligious 
man not to look upon the Catholic religion as an enemy which 
persecutes him by its very presence. 

The former, tranquil in his religious belief, and faithful to the 
duty of charity, will endeavour to overcome evil with good, and 
will oppose the sarcasms and contempt of the unbeliever only by 
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patience ; the latter, thinking as ill of men as of God, will still 
persist incorrigibly in the habit of fancying that he has enemies 
on every side, and is ever the victim of persecution. Attempt 
to dispel his ignorance and prejudices on religious matters, and 
you are intolerant ; keep silence, and he accuses you of condemn- 
ing him to eternal torments, and of wishing to recall the times 
when unbelievers were burnt. If you answer that God is the 
Judge of souls, and that none but seditious unbelievers who 
preached rebellion were burnt in the middle ages, he will still 
persist in thinking himself persecuted. And he is right in one 
sense ; for the presence of light is always painful to irreligion, 
which thrives only in darkness. 

Ques . — But is not this incompatibility of Catholicism with any 
other religion the cause of much disturbance in kingdoms, and 
of fearful dissensions among Christian people, so as almost to 
make us envy the position of the nations of Asia, less enlightened 
in religious matters, but likewise far more tolerant ? 

Am . — I cannot understand how you can throw the blame of 
our religious dissensions upon that Catholic Church which so 
entirely forbids them, and which still preserves two-thirds of the 
Christian family in unity of faith. Neither can I see how she 
would prevent our religious differences by swerving from her 
path of religious orthodoxy, that is to say, by allowing her chil- 
dren to divide into as many sects as there are individuals mad 
enough to found new religions. 

With regard to that religious tolerance which you gratuitously 
ascribe to the people of Asia, I will merely make one remark. To 
enjoy the same blissful peace as them, you must, in the first 
place, adopt their religious and political system, which is re- 
markably simple. Let the inhabitants of Europe, to the number 
of more than two hundred millions, engage to observe the follow- 
ing regulations : “ The Sovereign is absolute master of our pro- 
perty, liberty, honour, and lives. He can dispose of them as he 
pleases, carry away our wives and children to fill his harems, or 
be exposed for sale, and send us an order to strangle ourselves, 
or have our heads cut off ; and all without incurring any respon- 
sibility, even before God, considering that we regard him as a 
god himself.” 

If we conscientiously observed such a constitution as this, our 
religious differences would soon cease ; but should we enjoy the 
more tranquility ? Consult the history of the world before the 
Christian Era, and what will you find ? An uninterrupted series 
of plunders and massacres, not of one army by another, but of 
one nation by another, from the earliest known conquerors down 
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to the masters of the earth, who monopolised the right of pillag- 
ing and destroying all countries. Open the history of Asia, from 
the Hegira (622) to the days of Thamas-Kouli-Khan, who died 
in 1747 ; study the history of the wars of men like Timor, 
Gbenghis-Khan, Aureng-Zeb, etc., and you will witness horrors 
far surpassing those of our most bloody wars, whether civil or 
religious. This fact is owned by Montesquieu, who in his writ- 
ings has undervalued the social influence of Christianity far too 
much, for his testimony to be considered in the slightest degree 
prejudiced.* 

Does it appear to you that Asia is at present enjoying perfect 
peace and tranquility ? Remember that the inferior animals are 
constantly subdued in presence of the lion. Europe is that lion, 
ever ready for disturbances at home, but never allowing other 
nations to fight without leave. Having commercial interests in 
Asia, Europe would say to all combatants, however numerous : 
“ Peace ! — otherwise beware.” And in case of disobedience, there 
would be no occasion for Europe to call together all her nations, 
as in the twelfth century, when her Christian education was as 
yet too imperfect for her to reap all its fruits. Any of the 
smaller States would possess sufficient military strength. From 
the ports of Lisbon, Genoa, or Amsterdam, there would sail forth 
little fleets perfectly capable of subduing the proudest potentates 
of Asia. Does not the East India Company reign without much 
difficulty over more than a hundred million Hindoos ? When, a 
few years ago, the monarch of an empire, acquainted before our- 
selves with the use of gunpowder and of artillery, and number- 
ing more than three hundred millions of subjects far advanced 
in civilization, dared to prevent English commerce from trading 
in the poison known under the name of opium , one squadron, and 
the landing of a few troops, were quite enough to convince the 
Court of Pekin that the safety of the celestial empire was en- 
dangered. 

It is our strength, therefore, that maintains such tranquillity 
in Asia. And if our power is so great, that one of our kingdoms 
can make all China tremble — China, that immense continent, 
which possesses not only a far richer soil than that of Europe, 

* “ If we call to mind the continual massacres which took place under 
the Greek and Roman kings and generals, on the one hand, and the in- 
numerable nations and cities which were destroyed by Timor and Ghen- 
ghis-Khan, who devastated Asia on the other, we shall perceive that to 
Christianity we are indebted, in the government, for a certain political law, 
and in war, for a certain law of nations — benefits which mankind can never 
sufficiently appreciate.” Be V Esprit dee Lois , lxxiv. ch. 3. 
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but at least-double the population, to what are we indebted for 
such superior strength, if not to our Christian education? 
Blind, indeed, must be the man who could attribute our pro- 
gress to what is called the spirit of modem times , that is to say, 
to the licence of political, philosophical, and religious Ra- 
tion alism. 

When Christopher Columbus died in 1500, bequeathing to 
Spain a new world, the whole of Europe was Catholic. When, 
some years after, Fernando Cortez, with six hundred Spaniards, 
conquered Mexico, then densely populous, and far advanced in 
civilization, the heretical theses, which Luther was then just 
producing at Wittemberg, were known only to a few learned 
men. Thanks to religious unity, Europe was, even then, supe- 
rior to the rest of the world. Even if we blame the use she 
made of her strength, still we must acknowledge — 1st, that by 
her moral and material strength, she was, even then, mistress 
of the world ; 2ndly, that if she had made such a use of that 
strength as was enjoined by the Spirit of the Gospel, the whole 
world would have been converted to Christianity by this time, 
at the cost of far less blood than our innovations within, and 
the suggestions of rivalry and avarice without, have caused to 
flow. 

I will now say to those who are in favour of a middle course 
regarding creeds: You should respect the inflexibility of the 
Catholic faith, even had it no other advantage than that of 
having increased the strength of man a hundred fold, and realized 
in Christians these words of Scripture : One shall pursue a 
thousand, and two chase ten thousand .* But, with a little reflec- 
tion, you will perceive that we have more need than ever of 
Catholic convictions, and that to regret their obstinacy is to 
regret that Europe is not yet reduced to a heap of ruins soaked, 
in blood. 

Ques. — You will have some trouble to persuade men of that. 

Ans. — I am not acquainted with the art of persuading those 
minds, which by nature or want of reflection, are incapable of 
receiving the light of evidence, of reason, and of facts. As 
you do not belong to that class, I shall soon show you that there 
is not the slightest exaggeration in my saying that Europe must 
return to the Catholic faith, or perish. An explanation, whether 
true or false, of the mystery of life, is indispensably needful to 
all men not deprived of the use of reason. For them to pass 
through life in sweet and undisturbed thoughtlessness, their 

* Deut. xxxii. 30. 
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path should be strewn with roses without thorns, and each man 
should possess not only a large income, but also sufficient 
prudence not to consume the capital as well as the interest. 
Since this is totally impossible, and since the condition of the im- 
mense majority, if not of all mankind, is a daily struggle against 
evej recurring sufferings of both soul and body, we cannot help 
prying into the reasons for such a state of things. Men 
naturally fly from privation and suffering, and before they will 
resign themselves thereto, it is necessary not only to prove 
that privation and sufferings are inevitable, but likewise to 
point out their utility and aim. A remedy at present, or certain 
compensation in the future, is what they require. Indifference 
on this head may for a time be felt by a small number of epi- 
cures asleep in the lap of pleasure, but never by the immense 
majority of mankind. 

Now there are but two explanations of the miseries of life 
that can be universally received : the pagan and the Christian 
explanation. 

For non-Christian nations the explanation lies solely in the 
will of God or of the gods, who, having regulated all things 
with infinite wisdom, will bestow eternal rewards upon all who 
acquiesce in these regulations, and will inflict terrible punish- 
ments upon all who disturb them. If by chance there should 
exist any human beings rash enough to wish to censure or reform 
what the gods have decreed, the prince, the son of Heaven, is on 
the spot to execute speedy justice upon the criminals. 

You must perceive that this system, wherever received, is well 
calculated to prevent any disturbance. Indeed, these nations 
would never awaken from their slumbers, were it not that the 
sons of Heaven too frequently take advantage of the prerogatives 
of their position. But you must likewise perceive, that such a 
system never could be maintained among Christian people. 

The Gospel, in teaching us that God created man and the 
world untainted by evil, and that our works alone have been the 
source of our sufferings, has totally destroyed the doctrine of 
fatalism common to all false religions, a doctrine which, by con- 
secrating every abuse and every evil, effectually prevents all 
social improvements. Not satisfied with inspiring us with a 
love of good and hatred of evil, the Gospel commands us to 
aspire to be perfect even as our Heavenly Father is perfect , and to 
labour by our prayers and good works to establish the kingdom 
of God by the abolition of vice and crime and by the triumph of 
good over evil. Hence proceeds the marvellous mental activity 
of Christian people, and their passion for progress, and reform 
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in every thing. Another great source of social activity is the 
dogma of our common descent from one man, of universal frater- 
nity, and of the equality of all before God, our common Lord 
and Father. We unfortunately disagree much in our modes of 
understanding and applying Christian ideas concerning good and 
evil, order and disorder, perfection and abuses, and concerning 
social progress, equality and fraternity. But you must own that 
these ideas are as familiar to us as they are unknown to the 
infidels, and that they have made us very sensitive in all political 
matters, and, above all, greatly averse to whatever might tend to 
divide mankind anew into masters and slaves, men of pleasure 
and men of labour. 

Ques. — Yes, it is certain that Christian nations are as passion- 
ately fond of change as others are of stagnancy ; and this fact 
appears to be an objection with some to Christianity, which is 
accused of raising the aspirations of man too high. 

Am . — There can be no doubt that Christianity has raised our 
desires too high to please those nationalists, who say with 
Feuerbach: “ Enough of potatoes and women in this life, and 
utter extinction in the next, is all that man can require!” Still, 
as I have proved elsewhere, the evil is done.* Not all the 
lamentations of Feuerbach (the Proudhon of Germany, as Goethe 
is the Voltaire), would hinder our people from being passionately 
fond of change, and utterly disinclined to submit to the regime 
proposed by the German Punch. The people of Europe can 
only choose between the social regulations set on foot by the 
philosophy of the Catholic Catechism, and those of Socialist 
Republicanism, which are founded on the principles of Ra- 
tionalist Philosophy. 

It is to prove this fact, and to enlighten you in your choice 
between the two systems, that I have undertaken this abridged 
course of the Philosophy of the Catechism, the grounds of which 
I will now lay before you. 

* See de V Education de Vhomme , ch. 4, 5, 6, 7. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 



THE GROUNDS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM. 

Ques . — What do you mean by the grounds of the Philosophy 
of the Catholic Catechism ? 

Ans . — I allude to facts so clear and conclusive, that no one 
can examine them without recognising their certainty, or ac- 
knowledge their certainty without deducing from it the truth of 
the Catholic doctrines. 

I say clear and conclusive facts , and not ideas, or metaphysical 
axioms. The evidence of metaphysical axioms appears conclu- 
sive only to a certain number of men, and never leads them on 
far. Philosophers, starting from the same principles, have ar- 
rived at the most opposite conclusions. True Religion, which 
addresses itself to all men, and desires to guide them to the 
same end, must reject so narrow and uncertain a basis, and 
ground itself upon facts capable of being ascertained by all. 

Ques . — And what are these facts ? 

Ans . — As Christianity embraces the history of the world from 
its origin down to our time, and as its dogmas and precepts are, 
as it were, the abridgment and corollary of all that God has done 
for man, and all that man has done for and against God, it fol- 
lows, that the grounds on which Christianity rests comprise the 
enormous body of the facts of its history, from Adam down to 
Jesus Christ, and from Jesus Christ down to us. Are these 
facts undoubtedly true ? Do these facts impart to Christianity 
the marks of Divine origin ? These two questions should be 
carefully examined by every infidel who is desirous to learn. 

Such a discussion, although greatly abridged in the master- 
pieces of criticism by Christian Apologists, is still far beyond 
the abilities or inclinations of the majority of mankind, who are 
either too much occupied, or too careless to employ their time in 
long and serious study. My intention in this book is to reduce 
the grounds of Catholic philosophy to a small number of im- 
portant facts — to disperse the clouds with which these facts have 
been surrounded by an ignorant or lying sophistry, and to display 
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them in all their native brilliancy before the eye of the reader, 
without having recourse to learned dissertations. 

I feel sure my demands will not be deemed exorbitant, if, in 
order fully to prove the divine origin of Catholicism, I ask you 
to acknowledge these four facts : (1) the Existence of God, (2) 
the Existence of Jesus Christ, (3) the Existence of a Catholic 
Church, and (4) the Existence of man. 

Ques. — No indeed; I even think you require too little; for 
most unbelievers would make no difficulty about acknowledging 
these four facts. 

Am . — Yes, they would acknowledge them without examining 
their truth, for these men who are ever fighting for liberty to 
examine every thing, generally examine nothing. Now, that is 
not what I expect from you. What I require of you is an en- 
lightened conviction of the facts of the existence of God, of the 
existence of Jesus Christ, of the existence of a Catholic Church, 
and of the existence of man, and I am persuaded that the result 
of a careful examination and comparison of these four facts will 
be a complete conviction of the Divinity of the teaching of the 
Catholic Church. 

Ques. — Your method will at least greatly simplify religious 
discussion, and render it accessible even to minds which avoid 
learned studies. 

Am. — Yes ; and you will soon, I hope, perceive that unbelief 
is always vanquished from the moment the unbeliever is resolved 
to examine with a sincere heart. 

To proceed. 



I. THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

It is the greatest blindness to doubt the Existence of God. — The 
Crystal Palace . 

Ques. — What do you mean by God ? 

Am. — In order to avoid lengthened and scientific discussions, 
I will here consider God not as the Creator, but as the Ruler of 
the universe, and define him as follows : God is the Sovereign 
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Master, who has regulated, and who governs the movements of 
the immense family of created beings with such perfection, that 
during the thousands of years the mind of man has been con- 
templating them, new proofs have been daily discovered of the 
infinite wisdom of his government, and of the infinite ignorance 
of those who have found fault with it. Now, I ask, are you 
entirely convinced of the existence of this Master, and of the 
futility of all the reasonings of Atheism and scepticism ? 

Ques. — Yes ; and my argument against them is as follows : 
The order which reigns in the whole universe cannot be ac- 
counted for except by the existence of a supreme Ruler ; while 
the disorder which we fancy we discover in it can easily be 
explained by our ignorance. 

Am . — Your argument is concise and sensible ; but as concise 
proofs, however true, are often liable to produce shortlived and 
unsteady convictions, I desire to bring forward a proof of the 
existence of God, founded upon a less cursory observation of 
this universal order. 

When we analyse the most learned sayings and writings of 
atheists and sceptics, whether ancient or modern, we find the 
whole of their philosophy to consist in explaining all that passes 
in the world, and even its very existence, by the doctrine of 
chance, by the unknown laws, the hidden and fated powers of 
eternal matter. 

When silenced on these points, unbelievers, whether talented 
or ignorant, have recourse to such foolish expressions as the 
following : “ Let us see God, and we will believe in him.”* 

To put an end to such senseless attempts at reasoning, and 
show how the greatest of Minds reveals 'itself palpably to the 
mind of man, we may follow this plan : 

In 1851, thousands and thousands of the curious, from all 
quarters of the globe, went to see an immense glass Palace, 
which was built in one of the public Parks of London, and which 
was filled with a collection of the most splendid productions of 
human industry. By the side of ingenious machines, the 
offspring of the brain of learned mechanicians, of wonderfully 
beautiful tissues, the productions of ten thousand different kinds 
of manufactures, of Sevres China, and of Gobelin Tapestry, 
there were exhibited the tools, pottery, and coarse fabrics of the 
savages of the New World, and Oceanica. So great was the 

* See in the Eeeai eur la vie de Bemardin de St. Pierre , the furious 
outcry that was made against the Author of Etudes de la Nature by his 
colleagues of the Institute in 1798, when he dared to pronounce there the 
name of God. 

o 
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number of articles exhibited, that an examination of every thing, 
giving only one minute of time to each, could not have been 
accomplished in less than twenty years. 

Now, suppose that on the day when the Palace was most 
crowded, a man with a stentorian voice, loud enough to he heard 
by a hundred thousand persons, had addressed them as follows : 

“Ladies and Gentlemen! you are the victims of an extraor- 
dinary delusion. Trusting to the word of those deceivers who 
have induced you to assemble here, you fancy that you behold 
before your eyes the produce of human industry ; but it is not 
so. The Crystal Palace itself grew out of the earth, as so many 
things daily do. At the sight of this mushroom of such novel 
appearance, the English, who speculate upon every thing, and 
are particularly well versed in the art of playing upon the 
credulity of mankind, have taken it into their heads to collect 
there all the most extraordinary productions of nature. Thinking 
that a Bazaar of Industry would interest you more than a 
Museum of natural curiosities, they announced in the columns 
of venal newspapers the opening of a Universal Exhibition of the 
productions of human industry. The deception, as you see, has 
been completely successful. I myself was deceived at first ; 
but on a nearer examination, my eyes were opened. Do as I 
have done, ladies and gentlemen, let a careful examination take 
the place of unreasoning faith, and in this enormous collection 
of things you will not find one that exhibits marks of the labour 
and invention of man. There is nothing here which cannot be 
explained by the known and unknown powers of nature ; no, not 
one single thing, not even that machine which you see working 
there on the left, near the principal entrance ; to ask the name 
of the man, who has endowed that great mass of wood, iron, 
st6el, and copper, with the property of taking hold of raw cotton, 
and changing it into cloth after going through five and twenty 
or thirty sufficiently ingenious processes, would be as unphilo- 
sophical a proceeding as to wish to discover the man who 
bestowed upon the bark of the Quinquina the property of ar- 
resting the progress of fever.” 

Now what effect do you think such a theory, propounded 
gravely enough to prevent its being taken as a joke, would have 
had on that enormous auditory? 

Ques . — There would, I think, have been a unanimous cry for 
such a madman to be taken back to the madhouse, from which 
he must have escaped. 

Ans . — No doubt, by one of those infallible decrees, which 
common sense extorts without any need of consideration from 
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the wise and ignorant alike, this man would have been declared 
to be the blindest of the blind, or the most foolish of fools. I 
will then show that the Atheist, Pantheist, and Sceptic, who do 
not, or will not see in the Palace of the Exhibition of the 
Universe the proofs of the existence of a mind infinitely 
superior to that of man, are thousands and millions of times 
blinder, and more worthy of being consigned to a madhouse or 
prison. 

You will doubtless allow that our earth is as nothing, com- 
pared with the innumerable orbs surrounding it in the Heavens, 
that the largest of our kingdoms is but small compared with 
the whole surface of the globe ; that a spot of land as large as 
Hyde Park, where the Crystal Palace was built, is but an 
imperceptible fraction of the entire territory of Great Britain ; 
and finally, that a square yard of land is but a very minute 
portion of this park itself. Nevertheless, I maintain that in one 
square yard of the land of Hyde Park, we shall find works of 
skill and power far superior to those of the Crystal Palace. 

Ques . — That is rather like a paradox. 

Am . — The paradox, if attentively examined, will soon appear 
an undeniable fact. Without having recourse to the microscope, 
we shall certainly find on this square yard some kind of vege- 
table, if only a little moss ; and some animal, if only an ant, a 
fly, or a flea. In the organisation of this animal and this 
vegetable, we should probably find more wonderful combinations 
than any of our mechanicians can form. But as neither you 
nor I have the patience and dexterity necessary for so delicate 
an operation, let us leave it to the Anatomists, and judge of the 
marvels of the work by the astonishing result. 

The most minute plant and the tiniest insect are endowed 
with life and motion. The former developes itself, grows and 
spreads with the greatest regularity; the latter regulates all 
its actions with the utmost wisdom. Both repair their internal 
losses, feed themselves, and possess the faculty of propagating 
their species ; which wonderful qualities human genius has never 
been able to impart to its creations. 

Assemble together all the artists and workmen who have 
filled the Crystal Palace with their chefs d’ceuvres , and invite 
them to choose out of so many beautiful productions one at 
which to work till their ingenious industry has endowed it with 
as much life and motion as are to be found in a blade of 
grass, they would laugh at so extravagant an idea. What 
would become of all the wonderful productions of human 
industry displayed in the Palace of Hyde Park, if they were left 
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to their own powers of self-preservation, being, as they are, only 
the dead works of mortal genius ? The cotton linen, woollen, 
and silken fabrics, etc., would soon fall to dust ; worms and 
rust would speedily destroy the wood and the metal ; and in less 
than two years not one of those powerful machines would be in 
a state to work. Nevertheless, to judge by the past, it is 
certain that after the lapse of a hundred, or a thousand years, 
the moss and insects of Hyde Park would still be in existence, 
and unfailing in the propagation of their kind, even were the 
spot which held them laid waste with fire and sword every ten 
years. 

Such being the case, can you dispute the following deduc- 
tions ? The life and motion possessed by the diminutive plant 
and insect, which we have selected for observation out of a 
hundred others in one square yard of ground, hold as works of 
intelligence a far higher rank than the choicest productions of 
human industry. The power of re-production and self-preservation 
possessed by the species to which this plant and insect belong, 
a power which enables them to perpetuate themselves through 
the course of ages, in defiance of so many causes of destruction, 
this power, I say, proves the existence of a mind possessing 
infinitely more science and foresight than ours. It is, therefore, 
true that the beings contained in one square yard of earth prove 
as clearly the existence of a workman superior to man, as the 
wonders of the Crystal Palace prove the existence of a number 
of human workmen eminently skilful. And as it is notorious 
that all parts of the world, even the vast oceans, and the frozen 
shores of the north teem with animal and vegetable life, we 
need but calculate how many square yards there are on the 
whole surface of the globe, to kuow how many million times 
more blind and senseless are those who deny or doubt the 
existence of God, than that man who at the sight of the Great 
Exhibition should have said : “ I do not see there any proofs of 
human industry.” 

Ques . — I do not know of any answer that could be made to 
your argument, which is, after all, nothing but the voice of 
man’s conscience. In all climes, and in all ages, this voice has 
held the same language. 

I think arguments similar to yours are to be found in the 
writings of Cicero, excepting, of course, what referred to the 
Crystal Palace.* 

* “ Is it then to be a man,” asks Cicero, “ to ascribe, not to an intel- 
ligent cause, but to chance, the movements of the Heavens, which are so 
certain and so constant— the course of the stars, which is so regular, and 
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But familiarity destroys admiration, and this universal exhi- 
bition of the wonders of Divine industry has lasted too many 
ages for it to have much effect. 

Am, — Yes, and this indifference produced by familiarity 
inspired the Pagan philosopher, to whotn you just alluded, 
with another beautiful page of eloquence.* 

What we want are not proofs of the existence of God 
(thousands are under our eyes every day), but attention. 
Therefore to overcome the indolence of our minds, it will be as 
well not to be contented with mere general observations, but 
to contemplate some of the works of God in particular. 

In our planet, which is a very minute portion of the Divine 
Palace of the Universe, there are three kinds of beings : animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. Let us pass by the latter, although its 
study every day affords to geologists, mineralogists, and chemists, 
new proofs of ineffable wisdom ; and let us receive a short 
lesson in theology from the vegetable and animal world. 



CHAPTER n. 

The Theology of Vegetables , 

Ques, — The number of vegetables is so great, that, if they all 
have to speak, the lesson will be somewhat long and confused. 

Am, — Fear nothing ; I will single out the orator and speak 
for him. 

The vegetable kingdom is divided by botanists of the present 

all things in the universe, which are in such perfect harmony with each 
other, so well proportioned, and conducted with so much wisdom that our 
reason is lost, when we endeavour to comprehend them ? What ! when 
we behold machines which possess artificial movement, such as a sphere, 
a clock, or similar instruments — we do not doubt their being the work of 
reason and intelligence — and shall we doubt that the world is governed, 
1 do not say merely by a mind, but by an admirable mind, by a divine 
mind ? etc .” — De JSatura Deorum, lib. ii. 37. 

* “ Imagine a nation having always dwelt under ground in large and 
beautiful houses . . . . ; let us imagine that without having ever ascended 

to the surface of the earth, this nation heard speak of the divinity 

that then, the earth opening suddenly, the subterranean prisoners were to 
quit their dark abodes and ascend to where we are living ; what would 
they think on beholding all at once the earth, the sea, and the heavens ? 
and when night came on the earth, what would they say on beholding 

the sky strewn and spangled with stars? When these men saw such 

wonders, they certainly would be convinced that there are gods, and that 
all these things were created by them.” — Ibid. 
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day into cotyledonous vascular vegetables, and acotyledonous 
cellular vegetables. From the first category, which contains 
the greatest part of the vegetable species, I will select oae 
specimen of the humblest species, any one of the plants with 
which our fields or gardens are filled — a pink, a rose, a mallow, 
or a thistle, it matters not. 

This plant is composed of a stalk attached to the ground by 
roots, and bearing flowers and fruit. Without entering into the 
numerous details of scientific research, we see that the roots 
admirably perform their office, which is to support the stalk, 
and impart nourishment to it. In those plants that are 
intended for the food of animals, and are to shoot out rapidly, 
such as lucerne, the roots are remarkable for their length and 
ravenousness, and in tall, thickly foliaged trees they extend 
further than the branches, so as to have plenty of water and 
sun, etc. 

The stalk of the plant is a cellular tube, the structure of 
which would fill us with astonishment, were we to look at it 
with the assistance of a microscope. Among the numerous cells 
of which it is composed, there are some of a particular shape, 
which being placed with their ends meeting, and with a com- 
munication from one to the other, form two distinct chains, one 
of which is intended to convey to the leaves the sap pumped up 
by the roots through their suckers, and the other to cause the 
air, which the leaves imbibe with their mouths or stomata , to 
circulate in the stalk. The cells of the first chain are called 
sap vessels, and form, as it were, the circulatory system of the 
plant ; while the cells of the latter are the breathing apparatus, 
and called air-vessels or windpipes. 

Let us now examine a leaf. See in the first place the stalk 
which connects the leaf with the main stem. Small as it is, it 
contains the two apparatus for the circulation of sap and air 
without their interfering with each other, and from it proceeds an 
infinite number of little veins, most of which are visible to the 
naked eye, and radiate through the leaf. And there what 
happens to the sap ? The air with which it has previously been 
supplied by the little windpipes has by no means satisfied its 
appetite, and it now breathes more freely, parts with all super- 
fluities, retains what is suitable, absorbs oxygen, exhales carbonic 
acid, which it decomposes to reject the oxygen and absorb the 
carbon, etc. ; it does not, in short, return to the stalk until 
in possession of the properties necessary for the nourishment 
of the plant, and for the production of flowers and fruit. The 
whole shape and position of the leaf is arranged to ensure the 
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success of these vital operations, and so sensible is the plant 
of this, that if you attempt to turn downwards the side of the 
leaf which is properly turned to the sky, it will cause it to 
resume its original position, and will die rather than submit to 
the inversion of its leaves. If you examine the latter, you will 
perceive that the difference in the organisation of the back and 
front of the leaf is the cause of such obstinacy in the plant. 
You will see that if there are some things required by the leaf 
from the heavens above, there are even more required from the 
radiation of the earth, and from the body of air that lies between 
itself and the ground, and that the extreme delicacy of the 
organs of respiration and suction never could support the direct 
action of the sun and rain. 

From the laboratory of the leaf let us proceed to the flower, 
the splendour of which seems to invite us to expect still greater 
things. There, in fact, the miracle is worked that renders the 
humblest plant immortal, and transforms a fragile weed which 
scarcely covers an inch of ground into a being endowed with 
power to fill the whole world with its species. 

Flowers are either male, female, or hermaphrodite. Of the 
latter kind, which is the most common, let us single out one 
of the simplest form, for example, the pink. In the first 
place, we see an exterior wrapper, composed of one or several 
rows of little leaves arranged in the form of a cup, or calix. In 
the calix, more leaves, called petals , and richly coloured, are 
arranged in a circular form, alternating with the leaves of the 
calix, and forming a second beautiful enclosure, called the 
corolla . 

In the corolla, which serves as a reflector to second the action 
of the sun, and which is the parent of the flowers and fruit, we 
find the two organs of reproduction — 1st. The stamen , con- 
sisting of one or several slender filaments ; this stamen, when 
exposed to the action of the sun’s rays, becomes filled with a 
fruitful dust called pollen , which, at the proper time, issues 
forth through openings at the side or extremity of the stamen. 
2nd. The pistil, of which there is one or many, and in which 
three things may be observed ; the stigmata, or orifice by which 
the pollen is introduced, the style, or tube which conveys the 
pollen to the ovary. And lastly, a something that is at once 
infinitely small and infinitely great, contained in the ovary. 
Nothing in fact can well be smaller in appearance than what 
we call seeds ; and yet nothing in reality be greater, since, as I 
have already- remarked, there is no seed which might not in 
course of time fill the entite globe with its descendants. 
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We have given hut a cursory glance, and yet how many 
'wonderful things have we not discovered in this plant,. which 
selects with so much wisdom from earth and air all the elements 
necessary for its existence, elaborating and transforming them 
with incomparable skill ; and then, by the resources it possesses 
in itself, defending,, its fragile life against all the causes of 
destruction which undermine the most powerful empires ! 
What deep and extensive combinations does the result pre- 
suppose, not only in the organisation of the plant, but likewise 
in the constitution of our earth and of the solar system, with 
which this plant is in perpetual connection ! 

Let us now ask the Atheist and Materialist, what it is that 
has arranged the thousands of things necessary to the life of 
this plant. A chemist, on analysing the plant, can only dis- 
cover in it a small number of substances, some of which are 
volatile and gaseous, diffused in the atmosphere, and others 
fixed in the soil, and belonging to it. When the former are 
dispersed by combustion there remain only a few ashes, composed 
of thousands and millions of molecules of extreme delicacy, 
capable of indefinite sub-division. Let us then beg all Atheists 
and Materialists to point out which motionless and lifeless 
molecule, or which gaseous atom has planned our pink ; the soil 
on which it grows, the atmosphere by which it is surrounded, 
the rivers and seas which furnish it with moisture, or the sun 
by the warmth of which it is vivified. Let them show us the 
adorable molecule, or all-powerful atom, which, after having 
conceived such ideas in its wisdom, could enforce obedience 
when it said to the sun : “ Keep thyself at the proper distance 
to vivify this plant ” — to the earth ; “ Regulate thy revolutions 
round the sun with such precision that thy produce may never 
be either burnt or frozen ” — to the sea and rivers ; “ Let a 
* portion of your waters be absorbed in the clouds ” — and lastly, 
to the thousands of vegetable molecules which are spread in 
every direction, on earth and in the air : “Join and form a rose, 
a pink which shall never die, except to live again ! ” 

Do you imagine that by dint of analysing vegetable matter, 
and mixing gas and ashes together, the Atheist and Materialist 
will ever succeed in discovering in them a sufficient cause for 
the wonders of the vegetable kingdom ? 

Qives . — If they made so splendid a discovery, we should be 
obliged to say to them : “ Fall prostrate before these ashes and 
fluids, for to them belongs that fulness of wisdom and power 
which men adore under the name of God.” 

Arts. — And you would do right. By denying the existence of 
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the Author of the universal system, the Atheist makes a god of 
everything ; and to be consistent, he should imitate the fetiches 
of Africa and India, who adore all that they behold, even the 
vermin which devour them. Let us now see whether the tiny 
plant, by means of which we have silenced the Atheists, has not 
also power to confound their brethren, the Pantheists. You 
are, doubtless, aware that the Pantheists assert the eternal 
existence of the world, and deny, like the Atheists, the existence 
of one, great, all-powerful God, who, after having conceived the 
scheme of the universe in his infinite wisdom, executed it by 
the free impulse of his will, and with the full knowledge of what 
he was doing. 

The purely nominal difference between pantheist and atheist 
teaching, consists in this : the atheist, rejecting every idea of 
God and of creation , sees in the universe nothing but the work 
of chance — the eternal effect of blind necessity ; whilst the pan- 
theist sees in the universe the work and the substance of a single 
Being, partly spirit, and partly matter, which labours to de« 
velop itself, and to take various shapes, in order to arrive at self 
knowledge. This Universe God, which he likewise denominates 
the Great All, would be therefore at the same time an animal, a 
vegetable, a mineral and a sideral substance. Alternately petri- 
fied in the solid layers of the earth, vegetating in plants, and 
living in animals, this God would begin to think, reflect, and 
reason in man, which latter would be his noblest form. Con- 
fident in the progress of the mind of man, the pantheists do not 
doubt that, by dint of reasoning within us, the Universe God 
will end by understanding his own mind, and arriving one day 
at the exact knowledge of what he is, what he is doing, and 
whither his desires tend. 

I now ask whether such a God could plan or produce our 
pink, or a plant of lucerne or clover ? 

Ques . — Common sense tells us that a God who understands 
no more than man, could not possibly invent and create what so 
evidently surpasses human ability. 

Ans . — Now that the brief examination of a little plant has 
proved to us the existence of God as clearly as a legion of theo- 
logians could do, let us try to form some idea of the numbers of 
these our instructors. 

We are informed by botanical catalogues that there are seventy- 
five thousand different kinds of known plants. If we add to 
this number one fourth for unknown vegetables, we have one 
hundred thousand. If some kinds are extremely rare, there are 
others so common that their numbers defy calculation ; a small 

c 3 
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field containing perhaps millions of them. Consequently there 
would be no exaggeration in saying that each vegetable family 
(from the smallest moss which clings to a stone, to the gigantic 
trees of American and Asiatic forests,) is composed, upon an 
average, of a thousand million individuals. Behold, then, a 
hundred thousand million witnesses which never cease protest- 
ing against the blindness or untruthfulness of atheists, mate- 
rialists, pantheists, and sceptics. 

Let us now enter a still more numerous and eloquent school 
of theology — the animal kingdom. 



CHAPTER III. 

Theology of Animals . 

Ques . — Do you really believe that the number of animals is 
greater than that of plants ? 

Ans . — I am even very much inclined to believe that every plant 
is a world in itself, inhabited by numerous families of animals, and 
I do not think that this opinion will at all surprise any one, who, 
without having made zoology his especial study, has given his 
attention to the discoveries which have been made in that science* 

If you have read the writings of the Author of the Etudes de 
la Nature , you may perhaps remember the description he gives 
of the incredible variety of little flies which he observed on a 
strawberry plant growing by chance on his window sill , in the 
midst of the smoke of Paris.* Bemardin de St. Pierre thought, 
with reason, that besides this wandering population, his straw- 
berry plant must support many families indigenous to it, and he 
quoted on this point the observations made by Leeuwenhoek, 
Robert Hook, etc., which prove the existence of thousands of 
animalcules in a drop of liquid the size of a millet seed. 

Now, when the career, opened by such men as Leeuwenhoek, 
Linnaeus, Reaumur, Lyonnet, Spallanzani, etc., is pursued by 
innumerable naturalists who are furnished with powerful instru- 
ments, it is proved that all vegetables and liquids are teeming 
with living animals, the remains of which compose in great 
measure the sands of the sea shore, and the soil of our lands. 
Many curious observations have been recently Inade, and proved 
to be correct, but I shall at present only bring forward those of 

* See Etude jpremilre. 
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M. Ehrenberg, a German, and those of M. d’Orbigny, a French 
professor. The former has proved that the silicious stone, known 
by the name of Tripoli (the dust of which is much used for the 
polishing of stones and metals,) is entirely composed of the tiny 
carcases of animalcules of three distinct species, and he calcu- 
lates that one square centi-metre of this stone, weighing very 
little more than half a grain, contains upwards of two hundred 
million individuals of the species called gaiUoneUa distant. M, 
d’Orbigny has proved that the shells of the animalcules of the 
kind called foraminiferous (of which fifteen hundred different 
species are already known) exist in such numbers in the calca- 
reous ground near Paris, that one square inch, taken by chance 
from the road of Gentilly, contains from fifty to sixty thousand 
of them. 

It is therefore certain that the scale of animal life descends 
beneath man to a depth unfathomable ; that the number of 
species in each genus, and of individuals in each species, is 
found to increase the further we push our investigations ; that a 
great part of the solid matter of which our globe is formed, and 
which has been hitherto thought to be inorganic, is in reality 
the production of beings gifted with life superior to that of vege- 
tables, and finally, that in the present state of science, any 
attempt to make the most distant calculation of the numbers of 
the animal species would be mere folly. Let us leave to the 
learned the examination of the miracles of wisdom and power 
displayed in the organization, life, and labours of a world abso- 
lutely unknown to us before the invention of the microscope. 
Let us, as in the vegetable kingdom, select out of the number 
of animals visible to the naked eye, some well-known species, 
for example, the caterpillar. 

Ques . — Could you not have chosen some more agreeable looking 
insect ? 

Am . — Let us then choose the beautiful butterfly, which, by a 
charming caprice of nature, is at once the parent and the offspring 
of the caterpillar. 

You are no doubt aware that at a particular period of the year, 
caterpillars suddenly cease their ravages on our trees to weave 
out of their own substance a golden palace ( the chrysalis ), which 
serves as a grave for the caterpillar, and a cradle for the butterfly. 

The chrysalis varies in form and colour, as well as in the 
manner in which it hangs from, or adheres to a branch, or leaf; 
but whether it remains uncovered as generally happens, or 
whether it surrounds itself, as in the case of the silk worm, with 
a beautiful web, it always affords shelter from the inclemency of 
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the weather, and is amply provided with all things necessary for 
the development of the newborn insect it contains. What takes 
place in this mysterious retreat, during the time when scarce a 
movement can be perceived from without, we know not. But 
after an interval, which may last from twenty to three hundred 
days, we behold the thinnest side of the tiny mansion break, 
and afford passage to an insect, the appearance, instincts, and- 
actions of which differ most wonderfully from those of the cater- 
pillar. 

The caterpillar creeps humbly along the ground and on the 
branches of trees, and can suspend itself in the air only by the 
help of a thread, woven at the cost of much labour ; it lives on 
the parenchyma of leaves, which it masticates, and digests in 
one or several stomachs extending the whole length of its body. 
The butterfly, on the contrary, by its elegance of form and bril- 
liancy of colour, is one of the most beautiful inhabitants of the 
air, and lives only upon the juice of delicate flowers, which it 
sucks up by means of a trunk or sucker. Nothing can better 
express the contrast between these two insects, which appear 
nevertheless to be but one, than these proverbial expressions : 
“ Ugly as a caterpillar,” or “ Lovely as a butterfly.” 

Let us leave the full examination of the body of the insect to 
the learned, and confine our observations to its wings, in such a 
manner as to suit the capacities of all. 

There is no one, from the child to the old man, who does 
not admire the richness, splendour, and variety of colour in 
many of the butterfly tribe. Neither is there any one who does 
not know that to rub the wing of a butterfly between the fingers 
is enough to destroy its colours and transform it into a trans- 
parent web. If you examine through a microscope the coloured 
dust, that has adhered to your fingers, you will find that these 
grains of dust are so many scales or feathers of various shapes, 
intended to produce the most brilliant effects, by reflecting the 
light from their smooth and polished surfaces. If you examine 
the transparent web, you will find that it is composed of two 
tissues, one forming, as it were, the frame work, or canvass of 
the wing, and the other, which is at once of great strength and 
marvellous delioacy, containing innumerable little holes, into 
which the scales or feathers fit. 

And now, O philosophers, name the artist who so lavishly 
designed and executed these wonderful pieces of tapestry, in 
comparison with which the chef d'ceuvre of Gobelin Tapestry 
(the massacre of the Mamelukes) is no better than a coarse 
sketch ! Who guided the weaving of these thousands of threads 
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with such marvellous dexterity ? What optician cut, arranged, 
and fixed these thousands of scales or feathers ? Let us even 
suppose that there is nothing there but what can be seen with 
the naked eye — canvass and dust ; still, who is the painter, who, 
after having prepared the canvass, selected and arranged these 
atoms of dust with such talent, as to produce a painting so 
inimitable. Is it not true that the wing of a butterfly reveals 
the existence of God to the mind of any man who chooses to 
reflect, as clearly as the Heavens themselves ? 

Ques. — Yes, certainly ; and I think that many more persons 
would devote themselves to the study of theology, if the book 
used were to be only a butterfly’s wing, instead of long Latin 
dissertations, which make but little impression even upon those 
who have the patience to read or hear them. 

Am. — Granted ; but for theology to become at once solid and 
agreeable, it is perhaps as well for our intellect to be supplied 
in the first instance with the coarser and drier food of Latin 
treatises, just as the caterpillar feeds on coarser aliments before 
it can wing its flight upwards. I must say one word more on 
the subject of the butterfly. Its career is as brief as brilliant ; 
it never outlives the season which saw its birth. Although the 
very emblem of fickleness and thoughtlessness, it nevertheless 
has care and thought for its posterity, and may even be con- 
sidered a model of parental foresight and tenderness. 

When the time for laying its eggs approaches, you may be 
certain that, if one of the species that lay their eggs in the 
ground, it will deposit them in the neighbourhood of that vege- 
table which is to supply its little ones with their first food. But 
if its nature is to. lay its eggs on trees, it will be sure to select 
a tree that will afford nourishment to its family, and will deposit 
the eggs in a circle round a branch, taking care to place that 
end of the egg upwards from which the caterpillar is to issue 
forth, in the same manner as its mother, the caterpillar, had 
arranged matters in the chrysalis. It will then cover these 
eggs with a kind of glue or varnish, in order that the wind may 
not blow them away, nor the rain and cold penetrate to their 
interior. If they are to remain there through the winter, the 
coat of varnish will be so thick, that even were the tree killed 
by the cold, the eggs would survive. This operation completed, 
it departs this life without pain, and some species even make 
their remains serve as shelter for their little ones. 

If the hatching takes place in autumn, we may see thousands 
of little caterpillars making the most of the few fine days, to 
devour the leaves, and transform them into excessively delicate 
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silk or cotton, so as to prepare for themselves a shelter, which 
will protect them from the inclemencies of the season far better 
than our air-tight rooms could do. The skill displayed by these 
little insects in their first labours shows us what we may expect 
from them during the whole course of their existence, and if we 
examine their labours, from their first awaking to life in the 
spring to the formation of the chrysalis, we shall find that the 
industry of the caterpillar, which far surpasses our own, equals 
the beauty of the butterfly. Even the very organisation of 
these apparently humble insects would furnish materials for 
lengthened studies. 

The learned Lyonnet, in his anatomical researches on one 
single species, has proved the existence of four thousand perfectly 
distinct muscles in each individual.* 

By calculating roughly the proofs of skill and foresight dis- 
played in the formation of each of these muscles, in their ar- 
rangement within the tiny body of the caterpillar, and in their 
disposition with regard to innumerable other little organs, some 
of which are indispensably necessary to impart life, and others 
to preserve it — such, for instance, as the beautiful velvet cover- 
ing with which some species are clothed ; this covering being 
evidently intended, not only to serve as clothing for the animal- 
cule, but likewise to break its fall in case of its being thrown by 
the wind from the top of a tree before it could have time to 
unwind its thread, etc. ; by calculating, I repeat, these proofs 
of skill and foresight, we should have hundreds of thousands, 
nay millions, of proofs of the profound wisdom of the Inventor 
of the caterpillar. 

Looking only at this, without having recourse to the thou- 
sands and thousands of millions of insects which come into 
existence in one single year, and display before our eyes the 
three wonderful existences of the caterpillar, the chrysalis, and 
the butterfly, we may surely overwhelm with the anathemas of 
common sense all those atheists, pantheists, and sceptic pedants 
who are incessantly repeating the words of their father Rousseau : 
It is by no means a small undertaking to prove that there is a God 
(Emile). 

Ques. — Yes, and I begin to perceive that there is wisdom 
sufficiently displayed in the organisation of one single caterpillar 
to silence all these vain speechifiers. 

Ans. — Nevertheless, we have only questioned (and that very 

* See his Traits anatomique de la chenille qui ronge de hois de saule (1762) 
—1 vol. Lyonnet is also the translator of Lisser’s Theology of Insects. 
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superficially) one single species forming a link of the immense 
chain of the animal kingdom, a chain commencing with those 
invisibly small animalcules of which ten times a hundred thou- 
sand would not cover the palm of our hand, and ending with the 
elephant, on the broad back of which man builds small houses. 
What would be the result, if I could here present you with an 
abridgement of all the zoological studies and observations of the 
most celebrated naturalists, from Aristotle and Pliny down to 
Buffon and Cuvier? 

But I have said enough on the theology of animals. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Theology of the Stars — The Origin of Atheism . 

Ques. — The stars ! Theologians, better known and heard, if 
not more eloquent than weeds and insects ! Even women of the 
most uneducated classes have long turned Atheism into ridicule, 
by asking its disciples whether they have never seen the heavens 
on a clear night. 

Ans. — In fact, the argument is as old as the world, and on a 
level with the understandings of all. It was considered un- 
answerable even in the days when the learned and ignorant 
alike saw nothing in the sky but what can be beheld with the 
naked eye, — a beautiful vault, lighted up by two thousand lumi- 
naries — and when there were so few atheists that half the world 
did not believe any could exist, and the rest regarded them as 
monsters. 

When the Saturnalia of the sixteenth century scattered those 
seeds of Atheism that were to come to maturity in the eighteenth, 
it was fitting that Europe should be provided with fresh weapons 
in order to combat successfully the armies of Atheists which hell 
was about to bring forward in battle array. We can never suffi- 
ciently rejoice at the fortunate chance which caused microscopes 
and telescopes to be invented about that time. These instru- 
ments discovered to man, both on earth and in the heavens, new 
worlds, far surpassing in number and beauty those which Co- 
lombus, Vasco de Gama, and Vespucius were discovering beyond 
the seas. Without leaving their studios or greenhouses, men 
were suddenly enabled to explore totally unknown regions, and 
make, in the space of a few days, more curious observations than 
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any traveller in a voyage round the world. The miracles of or- 
ganisation that are to be beheld in the most minute of the vege- 
table and animal species, where nothing is left to chance, have 
utterly destroyed the ancient erroneous theory of blind and for- 
tuitous generation , brought about by the fermentation of the earth 
under the action of the sun’s rays, which error was actually be- 
lieved by the ancients, and celebrated by Virgil in his immortal 
verse. If so antiquated an error still finds some partizans in our 
academies, it is because even the microscope cannot dispel the 
fears entertained by some men of a God, who bestows attention 
even upon the minutest details. 

Not less wonderful was the change brought about by the tele- 
scope in man’s ideas concerning astronomy. He beheld no longer 
a mere crystal vault, but endless space in which, instead of two 
thousand bright lights, millipns of worlds revolved. The great 
luminary, supposed by poets to set every night in the ocean, was 
discovered to be at a distance of ninety-five millions of miles 
from the earth ; and its size, ascertained with geometrical exacti- 
tude, was proved to be fourteen hundred thousand times greater 
than that of the earth. Neither have the planets, whether large 
or small, and upwards of twenty in number, been able to conceal 
from us the exact length of time they take to revolve round the 
sun, of which they form the train, and each revolution is accom- 
plished in the space of a few months by Mercury and Venus, 
but not in less than a century and. a half by Neptune.* 

Concerning even comets themselves, which puzzle astronomers 
by their sudden appearance in the heavens and by the capricious- 
ness of their movements, as much as they sometimes terrify us 
by the enormous length of their tails, f discoveries have now been 
made clearly proving the error of those who fancied them to be 
nothing but signs in the heavens, or awful freaks of blind nature. 
The paths of six comets have already been so accurately defined, 
that the time of their return can be foretold with tolerable cer- 
tainty. 

Finally, what was the prodigious speed that Cicero admired in 
the stars J compared to that of our earth, traversing twenty-one 
miles of space per second, which speed is nevertheless surpassed 
one hundred and sixty thousand times by one of the so-called 
fixed stars ? 

* The name of the planet discovered by M. Leverrier in 1846. It takes 
165 years to perform its revolution round the sun, and its distance from the 
sun is thirty times that of the earth. 

•f The tail of the comet of 1 843 was 61 millions of miles in length. 

t See de Natura JJeorum , lib. ii. 37. 
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Ques. — That is perfectly incredible ; it would be a velocity of 
more than three million miles a second ! 

Am. — I will not attempt to convince you of the truth of this 
statement, only referring you to my authority, M. Bessel, a great 
astronomer of Berlin, and giving you the numerical position of 
one of these swift stars — 61 of the constellation Cygnus. 

Yet, what is our solar system in the vast extent of the heavens, 
as revealed to us by the telescope? No more than one micro- 
scopic animalcule in the midst of a herd of elephants, and it 
would, in fact, be scarcely perceptible, could we view it from the 
position occupied by the nearest of the stars ! Nevertheless we 
might well dispense with the sight of it, occupied as we should 
be with the study of those countless myriads of stars, which 
defy the power of our telescopes, and appear for the most part 
only like a little luminous dust. The almost miraculous patience 
with which astonomers have measured our distance from two or 
three stars, has revealed to us the fact, that they are five or six 
hundred thousand times farther removed from us than the earth 
is from the sun. 

If the telescope has not enabled man to ascertain the diameter 
of these globes, which no doubt is in proportion to their amazing 
distance from us, it has at least taught him the existence of 
millions and millions of stars never dreamed of by the ancients. 
As the microscope enabled men like Lyonnet and Leeuwenhoek 
to count as many as thirty or forty thousand animalcules in one 
single drop of water, so Herschel’s telescope discovered to him 
fifty thousand stars in a very small space. The famous Nebulous 
spots which were thought even by the celebrated English as- 
tronomer to be collections of disorganised matter in the process of 
formation into new stars, have been discovered to be countless 
myriads of stars, since the enormous telescope of Lord Itosse has 
brought them nearer to the eye. 

In short, as science stands at present, any attempt to define 
the number of the stars would be still more senseless than to 
endeavour to take an exact census of the living beings with 
which our earth is peopled. Infinitude is no longer a mere ab- 
stract philosophical idea ; it is a fact displayed before our eyes 
with equal power in the vast extent of the heavens, and in the 
equally unmeasurable minute worlds which we trample under- 
foot. 

To sum up all I have said in a few words, Atheism, in all its 
forms, was judged to be worse than folly, even when there was 
nothing to be accounted for but the government of a world in- 
habited by a few thousand different kinds of animals, and 
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lighted by two or three thousand revolving luminaries. What 
then must we think of those blind mortals who deny the exist- 
ence of a universal Ruler in these days, when the universe is 
displayed before us as an unending society of different beings, 
all endowed with motion, from the invisible animalcule, which 
would be a hundred years travelling round a drop of water, even 
to those immense globes which traverse thousands and thousands 
of miles in a single second ? 

I return to the point from which I started — the Great Exhi- 
bition of London, and will conclude by the following reflection. 
If the labours of human industry afford such proofs of the in- 
telligence and thought which must have directed them, that it 
is impossible for any one not deprived of reason to deny the 
existence of intelligent beings ; how, I ask you, can any one 
deny, or even doubt for one instant, the existence of the Al- 
mighty Mind, which out of such countless millions of master- 
pieces, differing so marvellously from each other, has formed one 
single whole, thus uniting perfect unity with infinite variety ! 

Ques . — One mystery alone remains unexplained : How can 
Atheism exist at all ? and how is it that it has increased in con- 
sequence of the progress of science ? Do you believe that there 
are any sincere Atheists in the world ? 

Ans . — Leaving God to judge hearts, I will merely state a fact 
known to all. Atheism during the last century possessed many 
schools, and if in the present day it has but few avowed cham- 
pions, no one can deny that it has everywhere made great pro- 
gress under the less frightful shape of Pantheism and Scepticism, 
insomuch that at present men may fairly be divided into two 
classes, viz. : Atheists of various kinds, and Christians more or 
less avowed. 

To explain this fact is an easy task. Ignorance, thoughtless- 
ness, and pride are the three well-known and amply sufficient 
causes of the progress made by Atheism. The two first account 
for its success in the lower orders ; for religious instruction 
alone can elevate the minds of the people to things above the 
reach of their senses. Let this light once fail them, and they 
fall helplessly into the grossest errors ; and if Atheism is preached 
to them, and it has been of late, the number of Atheists increases 
rapidly. 

Pride, assisted by the animal passions, gives birth to the 
preachers of Atheism. And pride, to be fruitful, need not even 
rise to its greatest height : under the form of vanity it was abun- 
dantly prolific eighty years ago. Diderot denied the existence 
of God in his writings, much for the same reason that induced 
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him to walk about the streets of the cities of Northern Europe in 
nightcap and dressing-gown, accompanied by a footman, who had 
received instructions to tell those whose curiosity was excited, 
“ That is the philosopher Diderot ! ” One and the same motive 
prompted the astronomer Lalande to make open profession of 
Atheism, and to pretend to eat spiders before ladies, who would 
exclaim : “ What an incomprehensible being is that M. Lalande !” 
In these days, when Atheism is no longer a novelty, men of this 
stamp must endeavour to distinguish themselves by their mode 
of warfare. Scientific arguments being ]ess available than ever, 
they must make war upon God by bravados. They must openly 
say to Him : “ Begone , author of all evil ! who dost haunt and 
torture my conscience ! I hate and abhor thee, as much as I love 
liberty ; thou hast tyrannised long enough over the world — mine 
be the mission of emancipating mankind from thy yoke ! ” Such 
language is, like the grotesque attire of Diderot and the spiders 
of Lalande, only a means of attracting attention, and causing the 
weak-minded to exclaim : “ This M. Proudhon is by no means a 
man of common mind ! ” 



CHAPTER Y. 

That the Ood of the Universe is reaUy the God of the Gospel . 

Ques. — What do you mean by that ? 

Ans. — I mean, that the God whose works we have been 
admiring, can neither be the great god formerly adored by the 
Greeks and Romans under the name of Jupiter, nor the deity at 
present adored by the Indians under the name of Brahma. 
The son of Saturn and Rhea, who was suckled by a goat, in a 
cave of the island of Crete, may have furnished the poets of 
antiquity with materials for magnificent poetry and endless 
fables ; but philosophical good ^ense can never suppose such a 
god to be the author of a vegetable, or an insect. Neither can 
it possibly regard as such the Hindoo god, who is ever plunged 
in sleep, from which he arouses himself every four or five 
hundred thousand years only to destroy the fantastic productions 
that have emanated from his dreams. The most that can be 
attributed to this sleeping divinity is the social and religious 
system, which now governs the most torpid of the human race. 

I mean, in the second place, that the God of the Universe 
cannot be the Fatalist god of the Koran, who is a slave to blind 
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necessity, the author of evil as well as of good, and of the most 
fantastic productions the mind can conceive. This god is 
worthy of a brutal and sensual race, and would be a monster, 
were it only for choosing as the interpreter of his will that 
sanguinary and lascivious despot, who said to his followers : 
“ Kill, or crush with outrages all who refuse to receive the Koran, 
impale all who presume openly to dispute its truth, and treat 
women as animals created to satisfy your passions on earth.” 

I mean, in the third place, that the God of the Universe 
cannot be the mechanician god of the Deists, who, after having 
organised the world like a clock, makes it go* by virtue of 
mechanical powers which a first impulse has set in motion. 
When not prodigies of organisation only, but also countless 
motions, evidently directed by consummate wisdom, have to be 
accounted for in lifeless and senseless matter, it is as ridiculous 
and intolerable to speak of a mechanical force devoid of intelli- 
gence, as to talk with the Atheist about chance and blind nature. 
On either side the words have no meaning. Plain common 
sense, which only takes a cursory glance, as well as genius, 
which enters into the profound details of analysis, and investi- 
gates the causes of every thing, must agree in acknowledging, 
that a world so resplendent with intelligence and life is evidently 
the work of the living God , in whom all matter lives and moves , 
and is,* who orders all things , in measure and number and 
weighty who measures with the same compass the movement of 
the animacules and the orbits of the stars ; who calculates the 
number of the muscles of the caterpillar, and the number of 
planets or stars necessary for each celestial zone ; who weighs 
in the same balance the quantity of azote and oxygen which 
enter into the composition of an atom of air, and those enormous 
masses which preserve their equilibrium in infinite space ; who 
watches with the most indefatigable love over the humblest 
being as well as over the entire universe ; who adorns the wing 
of the butterfly, and clothes the grass of the field so that not 
even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed like one of these ;J who 
feeds the birds of the air, and counts the very hairs of our head, 
so that not one of them can fall without his will ! || 

And now let me ask : Is this God any other than the God of 
the Gospel ? 

Ques . — I am most willing to own that the intelligence and life 
so profusely bestowed upon the smallest things prove the exist- 

* Acts, xvii. 25, 28. t Matthew, vi. 29. 

f Wisdom, xi. 21. || Ibid, x. 29—31. 
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ence of a Providence which leaves nothing to chance; but it 
appears to me by no means equally certain that the God of the 
Gospel, who is a God of love, clearly exhibits himself in the 
government of nature. If the disorders and crimes of mankind 
can be explained by their abuse of liberty, the never ending war 
that animals wage among themselves, and the hostility they 
display towards us, do not admit of the same explanation. A 
theatre of rapine and carnage, the earth presents too mournful 
a spectacle to the eyes of its inhabitants, for them not to inquire 
whether it can possibly he the work of divine love. 

Am . — The answer to this question, which was so perplexing 
to the philosophers of antiquity, is given by the Catholic Cate- 
chism as taught to children : The earth is no longer as God 
originally created it. Its first Lord and Master sinned, and it 
was right that it should suffer the penalty, as all families suffer 
when their chief goes astray. The earth, even before the sin of 
Adam, was not to be the permanent abode of man ; it was only 
a place of passage and trial. It is still the same, and by an 
admirable arrangement of Divine love, the evils of this life work 
together unto good , to such as according to his purpose are called 
to be saints .* 

Let us for a moment receive as a hypothesis this Christian 
dogma, that we are placed for a short time in this world to prepare 
for a better , and we shall see that the disorder and sufferings, of 
which you were speaking, are in reality powerful means of 
assisting us in this our preparation. The first thing we require 
is food. Now it is by no means a small undertaking to supply 
the human race and the numerous family of domestic animals 
with food. The spade, the plough, and all our agricultural tools, 
would not by any means be sufficient. We might waste our 
toil in vain upon the earth, if other labour, far more persevering 
and experienced than ours, did not penetrate into the bowels of 
the earth and create there sources of fruitfulness, which the 
schemes suggested by our ignorance often only dry up. 

Who are the most indefatigable labourers in this great work- 
shop of the world ? 

Countless millions of the animal species, daily occupied in 
tillage of every kind, by which we profit even when despising 
and abusing the labourers. We can praise and admire the 
worm that spins our silk, the winged insect that provides us 
with wax and honey, or the nightingale that charms our ears 
with its song ; but we do not bestow the smallest attention 

* Romans, viii. 28 . 
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upon those countless generations ; the greatest part of which 
are invisible to the naked eye, but which cultivate and manure 
those hills and vales on which grow our bread, our wine, and 
so many kinds of delicious fruit 

When did these labours first begin ? It is probable that they 
commenced long before the creation of man. The study of 
geology has revealed the fact, that the present organisation of 
the earth rests upon the remains of anterior organisations in 
which the animal tribe took a prominent part. On the other 
hand, organic zoology and chemistry are on the very eve of 
proving, without perhaps being aware of it, a thesis of the 
highest possible interest to the philosopher, politician, and agri- 
culturist. This thesis is, that the office of the immense family 
of insects and animalcules is to decompose all organic matter, and 
that all vertehrated animals contain in their organisation, parti- 
cularly in the bones , the properties that are essential for the pro- 
duction of vegetables, more especially of the com species. This fact 
once proved, the agriculturist will know that the most per- 
severing and indefatigable labour can never render the soil 
fruitful unless the remains of those animals which it has 
furnished with food be restored to it. The politician will be 
provided with new weapons against centralisation which by 
causing men and animals to crowd together in towns, causes at 
the pame time a corruption of morals, and an impoverishment 
of the soil. The philosopher will see why our globe is one great 
charnel house, and regard these worlds of former ages which we 
trample under foot as the primeval tillage and dressing neces- 
sary for that soil which was to provide the human race with 
food. 

However, I hope you will not wait for these proofs to believe 
in the utility of all animals, and understand why they are at 
war with one another. 

Ques. — Your considerations prove that God has created 
nothing useless, a fact which I do not dispute; but does it 
follow, that it would not have been better if peace had been 
established among the various animal tribes, and if we had not 
been obliged to be continually on the qui vive to defend our lives, 
our domestic animals, and our food against ravenous beasts and 
insects ? 

Ans. — Does it not follow as a consequence of the two proposi- 
tions already advanced, one of which is certain and the other 
probable? It is certain that the number of animals is much 
greater than that of vegetables , and it is highly probable that 
vegetables are pro-created animals ; from these two propositions 
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does it not follow, that the vegetable kingdom is by no means 
large enough for the support of the animal kingdom, so that 
necessarily the latter must have intestine warfare? Your 
project of universal peace would be attended by the slight 
inconvenience of annihilating the animal and vegetable world, 
and consequently the human race, in the course of a few years. 
In fact, this peace would at once put an end to the existence of 
all the carnivorous tribe peopling the air, the earth, and the 
waters. Delivered from their enemies, the herbivorous tribes' 
would multiply to an infinite extent, soon devour all the vegetable 
species, and then perish themselves, together with the whole 
human race upon the desolate earth. In illustration of this, I 
need only call to your mind the little experiment made by 
England and Prussia. These countries set a price upon the 
head of every sparrow, as a destroyer of fruit and corn. But 
no sooner was the work of destruction accomplished than the 
trees and crops were found to be so overrun with caterpillars 
and insects, that the farmers were obliged again to introduce 
the sparrows as the great destroyers of this vermin. 

Let us therefore acknowledge that, were it not for the war 
which animals, by the ordinance of superior wisdom, make upon 
one another, neither ourselves nor the contending parties could 
thrive or even exist. Our daily warfare with the so-called 
noxious animals is not less useful to us as a means of education. 

According to the beautiful remark of St. Augustin, man is 
rendered as unsocial by his vices as he is social by nature .* Among 
these vices there are above all two, which, impatient of control 
or restraint, tend to isolate man, and leave him a prey to the 
brutal suggestions of blind egotism. Pride and indolence are 
the two leading characteristics of the wild tribes of America and 
Oceanica, and are the cause (humanely speaking) of insurmount- 
able obstacles to their civilization. Pride and indolence are 
likewise the parents of still more formidable tribes of savages, 
who endanger the civilisation of Europe. 

If a certain degree of useful knowledge, some remains of 
industry, and the outline of social organisation are to be found 
among the former, it is owing to the necessity which draws and 
keeps families together for their mutual preservation from the 
attacks of wild beasts. Deprive the savage, who so passionately 
longs for rest and independence of this salutary restraint, and 
you will soon find him separated from his chiefs, seeking in 
the depths of the forests a private asylum for his family, and 

* In the city of God . — Book xii. ch. 29. 
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employing the strength now consecrated to the defence of his 
tribe in the destruction of his fellow-creatures. 

Now this natural tendency to ferocity, which may expend 
itself upon wild beasts, was very probably stronger in the first 
inhabitants of the earth. When, in ancient history, we study 
the cause of the determination made by thousands of husbands 
and fathers to surrender their independence and many of their 
rights of domestic sovereignty into the hands of one of their 
number, we find that the fear of wild beasts, and gratitude 
towards their destroyers, greatly influenced the choice of the 
monarchs. What were the greatest part of the gods, demi-gods, 
and heroes of antiquity among the pagans — Apollo, Hercules, 
Theseus, etc., but great hunters , like the Nimrod of the Scrip- 
tures. By their exploits against monsters, they seated them- 
selves upon thrones, which, in course of time, were transformed 
by the admiration of the people into altars.* 

Not only did the perpetual hostility of predacious animals 
cause men to cling together in friendly brotherhood, it also gave 
a fresh impulse to arts and industry. To secure themselves 
from destruction, men were obliged to build houses, surround 
their fields with fences, guard their domestic animals, and form 
offensive and defensive weapons. The necessity of observing 
and discovering the habits of these animals was a fruitful source 
of knowledge and riches. The bee and the silk worm, when 
once known, were removed from their forests to labour for man. 
The elephant, dromedary, and camel became beasts of burden 
to the people of India and Africa ; the rein-deer bestowed its 
invaluable services upon the inhabitants of the Pole ; the hawk 
and falcon laid their prey at the feet of man ; the pigeon became 
his messenger. The most dangerous and un tameable species 
also paid tribute to man ; the viper gave its medicinal proper- 
ties ; the tiger and panther their skins ; the whale its oil and 
bones. 

To what conclusions must these reflections lead us ? I. That 
those animals which are apparently the most noxious, have been, 
and still are, in the hands of God, agents for the education of 
man, the guardians, and in many ways the generators of those 
vegetable and animal riches of which our ignorance vainly 
imagines them to be the scourge; II. That according to the rules 

* Genesis x. 8, 9. The Almighty assigns the danger of wild beasts 
overrunning Palestine as the reason of his patience with the Cananeans. 
“ I wUl not cast them out from thy face in one year he says to Moses, 
“ lest the land be brought into a wilderness, and the beasts multiply against 
thee.” Exodus xxii. 29. 
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of analogy, none but men who delight in doubting every thing, 
can doubt the real usefulness of other such animals, though 
reasons for their existence are as yet unknown to us. 

I have now, I think, said sufficient to prove that fundamental 
truth, which you yourself named at the beginning of our demon- 
strations of the existence of God, a truth that may be expressed 
in the following terms : “ The order and goodness every where 
clearly displayed in the universe can only be explained by the 
fact of the existence of an Infinitely wise and good Disposer of 
all things : the disorder and evil we fancy we behold can be more 
than sufficiently accounted for by our ignorance, and likewise 
by our depravity.” Having thus defined the principle, let us 
proceed to the inference. 

Ques . — What may that inference be ? 

Arts . — It will form the subject of the following chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

That God must have made himself known to men in a mode suited 
to their nature . 

Ques . — I do not at all see how this proposition can be deduced 
from the preceding considerations. 

• Ans . — By bestowing a little attention on the subject, you soon 
will. 

The world is governed by an infinitely wise and good Monarch, 
who extends his care to every created thing, has assigned to 
each its particular place and office, and has not bestowed any 
faculty except for some particular end : this is a general fact, the 
truth of which we have proved, and which you no longer doubt. 
Now, do you not think that the family of man must occupy a 
distinguished place among the many vegetable and animal fami- 
lies, in the constitution and government of which so much wisdom 
is displayed ? 

Ques . — Yes ; it must certainly hold the first place, since 
human beings, by their sublime faculties, not only have power 
over all animals, vegetables, and minerals, but even contemplate 
the worlds above, and seek to penetrate the mysteries of the 
universal system. 

Ans . — Man is then endowed with a faculty peculiar to himself 
and with inclinations superior to those possessed even by such 
animals as in the perfection of their organisation and instincts 

D 
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most resemble him. Animals not only do not concern themselves 
about ultramundane affairs, but have never been known to take 
interest in any thing but what directly touches themselves. 
Entirely absorbed in the performance of their own peculiar 
tasks, which they accomplish with undeviating exactness, and 
according to one unchangeable rule, they are neither curious, 
criticising, nor self improving. They care as little for the future 
as for the past, and feel no anxiety about the present, when once 
they have had their daily food : they are good agents, appointed 
to perform certain services in our earthly abode, but agents with 
capacities limited to their office, who will never do more than 
their instinct teaches them. 

Man, on the contrary, aspires to see, to know, to reform, and 
to make use of every thing as a means of rising above his 
present condition, and of attaining that more perfect state, of 
which the mysterious idea never leaves him, and the incessant 
desire every where haunts him. *These great powers must have 
some purpose : these desires and inclinations some object. It 
is indispensably necessary that man should be acquainted with 
this purpose and object: otherwise, although superior to all 
other beings, he would be the only one deprived of the light 
required for the accomplishment of his destiny. Can you seriously 
think that the God who has provided for the life of the smallest 
insects and plants, can have left man ignorant of the end for 
which he was created ? 

Ques . — You know how the Deists usually answer such reason- 
ing. Their objections may be reduced to these two axioms : — 
1. The light of reason is sufficient to guide man ; 2. It would 
be a degradation of the Infinite Majesty of God to become our 
schoolmaster. 

Ans . — I beg you, in the first place, to admire the logic of the 
Deists in these two assertions : 1. Man is too great to require 
Divine teaching ; 2. Man is too insignificant for the Almighty 
to deign to instruct him. 

As the first of these objections has been demolished by what 
we have already said concerning the utter insufficiency of reason 
to enlighten us about our destiny, let us go on to the second, 
and learn how to answer those men who are so wonderfully 
zealous for the Divine Glory as to think it right that God should 
give us bodily food and aid us to digest it, but who think it 
derogatory to his dignity to bestow upon us that knowledge 
which is necessary for the wellbeing of the soul. 

The two sources of light to which you are perpetually refer- 
ring me — viz., reason and the book of nature, show that God 
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does not participate in your childish ideas about his dignity. 
His glory consists in despising nothing that he has made, and 
in providing for all the wants of the immense family of created 
beings. Not satisfied with magnificently clothing the grass of 
the fields, he feeds the birds of the air, and has even endowed 
them with wisdom. Whatever idea you may have of animals, 
whether, with Descartes, you consider them as mere machines, 
or whether you allow them to be endowed with an intrinsic 
principle of activity, you must always, unless you deny the 
evidence of your senses, acknowledge in them a Divine Revela- 
tion, that is, a manifestation of Divine wisdom, appropriate to 
their wants and their destiny. What grounds therefore, can 
you have, O Deists ! for asserting that the Divine Teacher of 
the sparrow, of the butterfly, of the caterpillar, of the invisible 
animalcule, cannot, without compromising his dignity, become 
the Teacher of man /* 

Not only does reason prove the absolute necessity of a Divine 
Revelation suited to our nature and our destiny, but plants and 
animals themselves demand it for us. 

Now such a Revelation, to be suited to our nature, must be — 
I. exterior, evident, and transmitted to the soul by the sense of 
hearing, or of sight; II. not confined to the individual, but 
common ; III. universal. Finally, it would be most suitable for 
man to receive this Revelation from God himself, clothed in 
human flesh. 

Ques . — These four conditions, particularly the last, would 
remove many difficulties. 

Am . — Allow me, then, to justify them in a few words. 

I. Revelation to man ought to be exterior, evident, and trans- 
mitted to the soul through the senses ; why ? Because these 
are man’s natural means of receiving instruction. His mind 
can be enlightened and instructed only by words. Words reach 
him from without — he learns, but does not invent them. God 
has given man the power of speech, therefore he must have 
spoken to him, and have given him a word of truth, which had 
power to impart life to his soul, as he has given him food to 
support the life of the body ; for man lives not by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God . f So 
in fact, all nations have ever acknowledged one or several 
speaking gods, and the existence of a Divine word communicated 
to man. The dumb God of the Deists is the most unknown of 



* Qui docet hominem scientiam. 

f Matthew iv. 4*. 



Psa. xciii. 10. 
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all false gods ; and when those wretched sophists tell us that 
God speaks to us by our reason, universal good sense replies : 
Our reason is not the Word of God, but the faculty of receiving 
and understanding that Word, and in default of that Word, 
reason remains lost in the depths of ignorance. 

II. Revelation must be bestowed, not irAividiially , but in 
common . It must descend from the Society to the individual : 
why? Because men are evidently intended not to live separ- 
ately, but socially ; and society cannot exist without community 
of thought and feeling. Therefore has God ordained that men 
should bestow intellectual and moral life upon one another by 
means of teaching, in the same manner as corporal life is trams* 
mitted from one to the other by generation. Animals beget but do 
not teach one another ; their knowledge is infused, is bom and 
dies with them. With us, on the contrary, knowledge can be 
acquired but slowly, and at the expense of much labour ; it can 
be quickly lost again, and preserved only through those means 
by which it was attained : study and instruction. 

III. Revelation must be universal , in two ways : 1st, it must 
speak to all men ; for our Heavenly Father will have all men to 
be saved , and come to the knowledge of the truth.* Sndly, it must 
impart the fundamental principles of universal knowledge ; for, 
according to your own observation, man is, by the tendencies of 
nature, a universal being who soars above this visible sphere 
seeking the reason of the existence of himself and of all crea- 
tures. This reason can only be learned from God ; therefore 
God, who has proportioned the capacity of animals to the task 
they have to accomplish, and bestowed on them knowledge 
according to that capacity, must likewise impart to man, in 
proportion to his capacity, sufficient knowledge of the universal 
plan for him to understand and perform his part therein. 

These three 6haracteristics of such a Divine Revelation as 
man needed are not ideal, but are logical deductions from 
general laws, and from the special laws of our nature. Perhaps 
you may now begin to perceive how possible, nay, suitable, is 
the Revelation of the Gospel made by a God-man. 

Ques. — No, I do not perceive any thing of the kind ; the idea 
of a God made man appears to me, if not revolting to reason, at 
least anomalous and startling. 

Ans. — To whose reason is it startling ? To that of the 
Deists, very probably ; for mankind in general have been so 
little startled by this idea, that faith in the true God made man 

* 1st Epistle to Timothy, ii. 4. 
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has alone cured them of the folly of making gods of men. In 
order to show you that this idea, or rather fact, is by no means 
anomalous, let us return for a moment to the school of nature. 

What is a plant ? Material elements, partly fixed and partly 
gaseous, which Divine wisdom brings together, and arranges so 
as to make them produce the wonderful effects we meditated 
upon in the second chapter. What is an insect, for example, 
the butterfly ? Again, inert and blind elements, which Divine 
wisdom so brings together and arranges, as to make thereof a 
being endowed with life, and wonderful instincts. By observing 
the treasures of wisdom that are displayed in the organisation 
and movements of this plant and insect, we could not avoid 
seeing therein a sort of real presence , a visible manifestation of 
supreme power and wisdom. Now, if, in order to bring about 
such comparatively unimportant results as the life of a plant or 
insect, the Divinity descends even to it, can any one be sur- 
prised that, in order to deliver mankind from the most frightful 
errors, all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge , and all the fulness 
of the Godhead ,* should dwell in a human body ? Reflect, and 
you will perceive that the distance, which separates the facts 
presented to us by nature from those we read in the Gospel, is 
not so great as you suppose ; and that if the universe is the 
material symbol, the book of engravings which God has placed 
before our eyes, the Gospel is its explanation and complement. 

Thus, the study of the first fact conducts us directly to that 
of the second. 



II.— THE EXISTENCE OF JESUS CHRIST. 

CHAPTER I. 

That the Existence of Jesus Christ is the most celebrated fact in 

History . 

Ques. — I have no idea of reviving the dreams of the mathe- 
matician Dupuis, and the German theologian Strauss, concern- 
ing the fabulous origin of Christ. I must even say with the 
Rationalist, P. Leroux, “ That it is utter folly to deny the 

* Colossians, ii. 3 — 9. 
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existence of Jesus.”* But is there not some exaggeration in 
calling this the most celebrated fact in history ? 

Ans. — You shall judge for yourself. What constitutes the 
importance and historical celebrity of any fact is not so much 
its intrinsic lustre, as the number and value of the historical 
facts which pertain to it, and of which it is the centre and 
source. The star at the extremity of the tail of Ursa Minor is 
certainly not the most brilliant in the firmament ; and yet it is 
the most familiar to travellers on land and sea, because it forms 
the centre of the Northern Hemisphere. The existence of Jesus 
Christ is the Polar Star, not merely of half, but of all human 
history. The life of the Son of Man , who was bom in 
Bethlehem, and died on Calvary, may at the first glance appear 
obscure ; but it possesses this unexampled peculiarity, that it 
casts light upon all preceding ages, and receives light from 
them. As St. Paul says : The end of the law is Christ. (Romans, 
x. 4.) It is impossible to understand the mysterious but 
undeniable existence of the Jewish people, their religious and 
political legislation, or their historical, prophetic, and poetical 
writings, unless we see therein a preparation for the coming of 
Christ. And it is clearly proved at present, that the faith of 
the Jews in a future Redeemer of mankind has been the faith 
of all the nations of antiquity, without one known exception, 
and the common basis of all theology and religion.f 

If I have thought it right thus to point out to you that 
singular quality in the existence of Jesus Christ, which rendered 
him the Desired of Nations , the Lamb that was slain from the 
beginning of the world, \ my engagement to avoid prolixity will 
prevent my touching ever so briefly on the accomplishment of the 
prophecies and figures of antiquity in his person . Omitting there- 
fore all that preceded the coming of Christ, I shall confine 
myself to its subsequents, and I hope to be able to show you, 
that the brightest stars of history grow dim in presence of this 
sun of the modern world. 

I invite you to compare with Christ in the balance of history, 
not Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Mahomet, or any other 
famous individual, but that regal people, that mass of great 
names and great events, which, from the time of Romulus to 
that of Augustulus, occupies the space of twelve centuries. Now, 

* See the dialogue which he has placed at the head of the illustrated 
edition of the Fables of P. Lachambeaudie. 

+ See Lamennais, Essai sur V indifference, t. 10. Schmit, de la Redemp- 
tion du genre hwmain . 

t Apoc. xiii. 8. 
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I maintain that the proofs of the existence of the Roman 
empire are far from equalling, in number and value, those of 
the existence of Jesus Christ. 

Ques. — Do you not promise too much ? Your thesis has, at 
the very outset, this embarrassing fact against it : No one has 
ever doubted the existence of the Romans, but many have 
doubted, and still doubt, the historical reality of Jesus Christ. 

Arts. — Yes ; hut this fact can embarrass only those who are 
such tyros in the study of mankind, as not to know, that, if the 
passions were interested in denying the truth of this axiom , two and 
and two are four , many would he found to disbelieve it . On the 
other band, all your doubts will speedily vanish if we confront 
the respective proofs of the existence of the Romans, and of the ex- 
istence of Jesus Christ — proofs which may be divided into written 
proofs, silent proofs, and living proofs that speak for themselves. 

I. By written proofs, I mean all literature, of whatever kind — 
inscriptions, etc., whether written on paper, stone, or metal* 
Let us enter into the largest and most complete library ; or 
rather let us suppose all the literature remaining of the Roman 
epoch, and of Christianity, heaped up in the same library. Let 
us place on one side all that is exclusively Roman, and on the 
other all that is exclusively Christian. 

In opposition to those volumes containing the Roman law, 
with its commentaries, from the law of the Twelve Tables down 
to the edicts of Tiberius, let us bring forward the Bible with its 
countless commentaries, the Canon Law, together with the 
collection of Pontifical Bulls, the Decrees of general and parti- 
cular Councils, etc. From the time when Christianity became 
connected with the Roman law, let us divide the part that 
pertains to Christianity from what pertains to Paganism. 

By the side of the general and partial historians of the exploits 
of the great empire, let us place the writers of the general and 
partial histories of Christianity ; in opposition to Plutarch and 
the other Pagan biographers of the great men of their day, let 
us adduce the fifty-eight enormous folio volumes of the Bol- 
landists, and the thirty or forty thousand lives of saints and 
heroes, all of which are but imitations of the life of Christ. 

In opposition to the ancient mythologists, poets, philosophers, 
and writers of all kinds, let us bring forward the overwhelming 
multitude of our theologians, apologists, controversialists, critics, 
liturgical and ascetic writers, poets, philosophers, etc., all of 
whom have proved the fact of the existence of Jesus Christ, 
even those who have, alas, attempted to paint it in false colours. 

Finally, if we compare the number of inscriptions invoking 
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the God of the Cross, and the millions and millions of acts 
hearing, The year of Christ . . . with the tubular inscriptions 
invoking the infernal gods , and the public and private acts 
dating from any given Consulate ... it must appear evident, 
even to those who are the most wilfully blind, that the written 
proofs of the existence of Christ infinitely exceed in number all 
such proofs, as now survive, of the existence of the Romans. 

II. Silent proofs. By these I mean public and private monu- 
ments, temples, theatres, triumphal arches, aqueducts, roads, 
baths, palaces or villas, tombs, statues, arms, medals, etc. 

These vestiges of the existence of the most famous empire of 
the world have become extremely rare, and are as nothing in 
comparison with the monuments of the reign of Jesus Christ. 
Count, if possible, the millions and millions of cathedrals, parish 
churches, churches attached to monasteries, chapels, and public 
and private oratories, in which the genius of faith has sought 
for the last fifteen hundred years by means of the sciences and 
fine arts, to celebrate and symbolise in a thousand different 
ways,* every step taken by Jesus Christ while on earth — his 
every word — his every institution. Passing by in silence the 
innumerable other monuments, count the crosses which on the 
summits of our religious edifices, on the tops of the mountains by 
the roadside, in our cemeteries, by our bedsides, on the crowns 
of kings, on the breasts of the brave, on the bosom of the 
nun and of the Christian maiden, proclaim the accomplishment 
of these incredible words : When I am nailed on an ignominious 
cross , the whole world will adore me ! 

III. Living proofs, that speak for themselves. Name, I will 
not say a nation, but an individual, who can affirm: “I am 
descended by my paternal and maternal ancestors in a direct 
line from the Masters of the World, and that honour is so dear 
to me that I would die rather than renounce it.” There remain 
to us merely a few bones of real Romans, and they have been 
preserved solely through the piety of the Christians. 

But the descendants of Christ, that immense family adoring 
in Jesus Christ the true God made man to reconcile man with 
God ; do you not behold Europe and America peopled with 
them '? Do you not behold their flourishing colonies over- 
spreading Asia, Africa, Oceanica, and all the Archipelagoes of 
the seas ? Christians form, if not the largest, at least the most 
favoured portion of the inhabitants of the globe, and exercise 
undivided sway everywhere, in virtue of their moral and 
material superiority. Notwithstanding the scandalous manner 
in which they have abused their superior knowledge and 
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strength, their religion, even in the opinion of those who reject 
it, has ever been superior to every other. The Brahmins, 
Siamese, and Budhists frequently say to our missionaries : 
“ The religion of Christ is far more admirable and holy than 
ours, but it is beyond our capacities, and likewise, it seems, 
beyond those of many Europeans.” Do not the rulers of China 
speak of the religion of Christ by the glorious title of the 
Religion of the Lord of Heaven , in their edicts, whether favour- 
able or otherwise ? Finally, does not even the Koran render 
homage to the Son of the Virgin, and to his divine mission ? 

Let us now compare these two facts together. To the most 
enlightened half of the universe, the existence of the ancient 
masters of the world is known only by hearsay ; and to the 
remaining half their very name is unknown. The existence of 
Jesus Christ, on the contrary, is the object of religious faith, 
and the basis on which society rests among all Christian nations, 
and among an innumerable multitude of Christians dispersed all 
over the globe, while it is likewise the object of the respect or 
hatred of all non-Christian nations. How then can any man 
believe in the existence of the Romans, and doubt that of Jesus 
Christ ? 

Ques. — I think your reasoning is unanswerable, excepting 
that by counting all the inhabitants of Christian countries as 
speaking witnesses of the existence of Jesus Christ, you are 
liable to an error. I agree with you in considering as such the 
crowds of tepid, careless Christians, whose faith is awakened 
only by the sting of death ; for the testimony of one man given 
at that last great hour, is of more weight than all the incredulous 
speeches of an Infidel in good health. But I think you ought 
not to include in your calculation those Infidels who labour to 
destroy the memory of Christ and of his law, and their number, 
unfortunately, is by no means small. 

Ans. — The Infidels have assisted as much, and more than 
any one, to make known the name of Jesus Christ. Is it not 
to them that we are indebted for those most perfect witnesses 
of the truth of Christianity, who give testimony , not by speaking, 
bi a by dying — the martyrs ? From the days when Christ himself 
was crucified, and his persecutors, after having forced Pilate to 
sentence him to death, asked for soldiers to guard his tomb, and 
sealed it with their own seal, down to the modern times 
when Atheists exclaim : “ Let us annihilate the memory of 
Christ by proscribing his priests, and either destroying his 
altars, or placing upon them prostitutes,” what has been the 
result of so many crafty and furious efforts against the work of 
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Christ? Only to give incontestable evidence of this peculiar 
property of Christianity ; that it increases in proportion to the 
very efforts made to destroy it. “ It has resisted everything ; 
it has resisted the evil influence of peace and of war, of disgrace 
and of triumph, of the sword, of pleasures, of pride, of humilia- 
tions, of poverty, of riches, of the darkness of the middle 
ages, and of the bright light of the ages of Leo X., and of 
Louis XIV.” * 

However, we do not need the testimony of the enemies of 
religion to prove the fact of the existence of Jesus Christ ; that 
of true Christians is amply sufficient. 

Ques. — Men might say that their testimony is interested. 

Am. — Such a speech would have no sense in it. Who can 
possibly be more nearly concerned in learning the truth about 
the existence of Christ, and in not admitting it without sufficient 
proof, than a Christian, upon whom that fact imposes obligations 
so serious, and so repugnant to nature ? 

Man is not bom a Christian , but becomes one.f He is naturally 
an unbeliever, averse to the restraint of the Gospel, and always 
has certain reasons for remaining an unbeliever. 

Man does not live the life of a Christian except in the sweat 
of his brow, and by constant struggles against the ever recurring 
temptations of his mind and heart. 

It is therefore perfectly true, that all those, who observe the 
law of Christ, are martyrs of various degrees and kinds. Those 
who are not called upon to die for their faith, offer up at least 
in sacrifice to it the long and painful struggle against those 
desires, which most annoy the soul of mortal man. Now, if we 
are, as Pascal says, to believe witnesses who brave death , should 
we not make some account of the testimony of millions and 
millions of Christians, who have put to death the old man 
within them, in order to live the life of the new man 1 

Ques, — You have very ably refuted the objections of those who 
attempt to weaken the force of the proofs drawn from universal 
faith in Christ, by saying, that Christians are witnesses in their 
own cause. Still, must you not acknowledge that custom and 
example have much to do with the Christianity of the bulk of 
the people, and that many persons are Christians more from 
imitation than from conviction ? 

Am. — No doubt, in the religious family, as in the domestic 
and the civil family, the strong influence the weak, and the 

* M. de Maistre, Considerations sur la France. 

+ Fiunt , non nascuntur christiani — Tertullian’s Apology, xvii. 
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numbers of the weak only serve to evince the power of the 
strong. Wherever you see numbers of healthy, well-dressed 
children at play, there you know are many industrious and 
careful fathers and mothers. In like manner, the religious 
weakness of the majority of Christians, and their inclination to 
return to the worship of gods of gold, silver and clay, prove the 
moral strength of those who retain such half pagan natures 
within the pale of Christianity. 

On the other hand, however, you must not exaggerate the 
force of custom and example in this matter. If you explain the 
faith of our fathers of the fifteenth century by the force of cus- 
tom, how will you account for the faith of the Catholics of the 
nineteenth century, after the numerous efforts which have been 
made by anti-Catholicism, in every shape and form, to destroy 
within our souls the habit of faith? If you think that the an- 
cient manners of Europe sufficiently account for what remains 
there of Catholic faith, how can you account for the faith of the 
Catholics of Turkey, India, China, Tong-King, etc ? And after 
all, you will have to account for the faith of the Europeans of 
the first ages, who could not embrace the religion of the crucified 
Galilean, without acting in opposition to ideas, manners, customs, 
and institutions of immemorial antiquity, without giving up their 
dearest affections, incurring the contempt and hatred of all man- 
kind, being burnt by a slow fire, or torn to pieces by iron combs 
or by the teeth of lions and panthers, amid the unanimous ap- 
plause of all the spectators, whether rich or poor, as the pagan 
Tacitus assures us ?* 

Finally, there is one custom, which may explain to a certain 
extent the triumph and preservation of the Catholic faith, but 
which is itself naturally inexplicable, and would alone afford an 
undeniable proof of the existence of Jesus Christ. 

Ques . — And what may that custom be ? 

Am , — The custom followed by the priests and faithful of the 
Catholic Church from time immemorial, of facing death calmly 
and even joyfully, to prove to the world that the Son of Mary is 
the Son of God, who was made man, and died on the cross for 
the salvation of all. 

The number of martyrs may be disputed (God alone knows it 
exactly), but it is well known that it amounts to millions, from 
the deacon St. Stephen, who was stoned at Jerusalem, down to 
our missionaries of the present day, who annually go in numbers 
to be strangled, cut to pieces, crushed, roasted and eaten in Asia 

* Annal, Book xv. 44. 
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and in the South Sea Islands. Not to speak of the frightful 
massacres of the Christians which were begun by Nero, and ter- 
minated only in the reign of Constantine, massacres which were 
renewed in later times by the Vandals and Goths, how every step 
taken by the Church has been marked by the traces of Catholic 
blood ! What rivers of it were shed in Europe in the sixteenth 
century ! What seas in Japan, in 1637, when all that remained 
of her eighteen hundred thousand Christians were put to death ! 
What an outrage to history and to common sense, what fanatical 
madness to accuse of fanaticism the thousands of bishops and 
priests who went like lambs into the midst of wolves, in order 
to change the wolves into lambs by no other means than the 
doctrine of the Good Shepherd who gave his life for his sheep ; to 
accuse of fanaticism those friends of God and of man who, 
braving the most terrible tortures without ostentation and with- 
out weakness, died with this sublime prayer of their Divine 
Master on their lips : Into thy hands , 0 Lord , I commend my 
spirit, and forgive my executioners , for they know not what they do ; 
to accuse of fanaticism the thousands of Christians who have 
followed these to the scaffold, when had they but uttered one 
word they would have been loaded with favours ; to confound 
these armies of heroes, to whom we are indebted for the honour 
of being Christians, with a few hundred fanatics who, by their 
outrages and rebellions, brought themselves to the gibbet or 
the stake ! 

And you must not either think that martyrdom is always the 
result of an entirely Christian education, or of that fervour which 
is natural to new converts. Look at the soldiers of the African 
army, when they fell into the hands of the fanatical Mahome- 
tans : “ Deny Christ, and believe in Mahomet, or die ! ” was said 
to them. But yesterday, perhaps, many of those brave men 
paid as little attention to the law of Christ as to that of Ma- 
homet ; but their faith revived beneath the pressure of impending 
death, and they all answered : “ We will die ! ”* 

The ever subsisting custom of dying for Christ proves not 
only that Christ really did exist, but also that in dying he has 
never ceased to live and reign over souls with incomparable 
power. This eminently sensible reflexion was made by the pri- 
soner of St. Helena, in conversation with one of the companions 
of his captivity, who appeared to consider Christ merely in the 

* “ The French soldiers who fell into the hands of the Arabs during the 
war, even those from the Rue Mouffetard, refused to embrace Mahome- 
tanism to save their lives.” M. L. Veuillot, Les libres pemeurs. 
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light of a great genius. After various considerations well suited 
to dispel such ideas, Napoleon concluded in the following terms : 
“ The triumph of charity is, without dispute, the greatest of 
the miracles of Christ. He, and he only, has succeeded in 
raising the heart of man above visible things, even to the sacri- 
fice of time ; he alone, by establishing such an immolation, has 
established a link between heaven and earth. 

“ All those who sincerely believe in him experience this ad- 
mirable, supernatural, all powerful love, which is an inexplicable 
phenomenon, and cannot be attained by the reason and strength 
of man ; it is a sacred fire which has been given to earth by 
this new Prometheus, and of which time, that great destroyer of 
all things, can neither waste the strength nor limit the duration. 
I, Napoleon, admire this fact more than any other, because I 
have often reflected upon it, and it affords me complete proof of 
the Divinity of Christ ! 

“ I have fascinated multitudes who would have died for me. 
God forbid that I should form any comparison between the en- 
thusiasm of my soldiers and Christian charity, which are as 
different from one another as their causes ! 

“ But, in fine, it was by my presence, by the electricity of my 
glance, by one single word that I lighted the sacred fire in all 
hearts .... Certainly I possess the secret of that magic power 
which carries the mind of man along with it, but I could not 
communicate it to any one ; not one of my generals has received 
or imbibed it from me ; neither have I the secret of causing my 
name and my love for ever to remain enshrined in the heart of 
man, and of working wonders therein, unassisted by matter. 

“ Now that I am at St. Helena, now that I am fas- 

tened down alone upon this rock, who fights my battles, and 
conquers empires for me ? Where are the courtiers of my mis- 
fortunes ? Do men think of me ? Who exerts himself for me 
in Europe ? Who has remained faithful to my cause ? Where 

are my friends? Yes, two or three, immortalised by 

their fidelity, partake and console my exile ! 

t€ Such is the fate of great men ! such is the fate of Caesar 
and Alexander ; and then we are forgotten ! and the name of a 
conqueror, as well as that of an emperor, is nothing more than 
the subject of a college theme ! Our exploits are at the mercy 
of any pedant who chooses to praise or insult us ! 

“ How many and various judgments are passed on the great 
Louis XIV. ! Scarcely was he dead, than the great king him- 
self was left alone in the solitude of his bedroom at Versailles 
.... neglected by his courtiers, and perhaps their laughing- 
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stock ! He was no longer their master, but a corpse, the tenant 
of a coffin and a grave, and an object of horror from the fear of 
that decomposition which had already begun ! 

“A few moments more, and such will be my fate ! I am dying 
before my time, assassinated by the English oligarchy, and my 
dead body will be, in like manner, restored to the earth to be the 
food of worms ! 

“ Such is the approaching fate of the great Napoleon ! What 
an abyss is there between the depths of my misery and the 
eternal reign of Christ, who is preached, praised, loved, adored, 
and living throughout the universe ! . . . . Can that be called 
death ? Is it not rather life ? Behold the death of Christ ! be- 
hold the death of a God ! ” 

The Emperor here ceased to speak, and as General Bertrand 
also preserved silence : “ If you do not understand,” continued 
the Emperor, “ that Jesus Christ is God, I can only say that I 
was mistaken in ever making you a general ! ! ! ”* 

Let us conclude. If the sight of the physical universe proves 
the incessant action of an Eternal Ruler, imparting life and 
motion to matter, as we have shown in the study of the first 
feet, does not the sight of Christianity, ever living in that 
human nature which is so opposed to it, prove that the Founder 
of the Christian world is, like the Creator of the physical world, 
the very Being of beings ? 

For the present, let us confine our efforts to proving the reality 
of the human and historical life of Jesus Christ, and returning 
once more to our original comparison, sum up our proofs as 
follows : If no one can doubt the fact of the historical existence 
of the Roman empire, without proving himself to be either out 
of his senses or childishly ignorant, what can we say of those 
writers and speakers who assert that Jesus Christ is but an 
imaginary being, the offspring of a disordered brain, or invented 
merely to serve an end ? 



CHAPTER H. 

That the Historical Character of Jesus Christ is that of Umversal 
Restorer of the Rights of God and of Mankind . 

Ques . — What do you mean by Universal Restorer of the rights 
of God and of mankind ? 

* See Reflexions of Napoleon on the Divinity of Christianity , in the Solu- 
tion of Great Problems, voL i. 336, and following. 
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Ans . — I mean that mankind is indebted to Jesus Christ for 
the most extensive and happy revolution conceivable ; and that 
this benefit, when compared with the labours of the most re- 
nowned men, raises its author infinitely above all the social and 
religious reformers of whom history can boast. 

You are no doubt aware that at the period of the coming of 
Jesus Christ, ignorance and contempt of the rights of God and 
of man had reached their greatest height, and nowhere more 
than among those nations which were the most renowned for 
knowledge and power — the Greeks and the Romans. 

With the exception of the Jewish family, which still wor- 
shipped the God of gods, that Eternal, Infinite Monarch, whose 
existence, unity, wisdom, and adorable power were loudly pro- 
claimed to every intelligent mind by the voice of all nature, to 
whom were the homage and prayers, due only to the Creator of 
all things, directed by man ? 

They were directed to an infinite number of fantastical, ridicu- 
lous, monstrous divinities, the history and worship of which were 
a series of abominations and follies. “ Everything was God, 
except God himself,” says Bossuet, “ and the world was one vast 
temple of idols .... Who could ever describe the ceremonies 
and impure mysteries of the immortal gods ? Their loves, 
cruelties, jealousies,, and vices were celebrated in their feasts 
and their sacrifices, in the hymns that were sung in their 
honour, and in the sacred paintings which adorned their temples 
.... There was no portion of man’s life from which modesty 
was so carefully banished as from the mysteries of religion.”* 

Idolatry was not only the permanent school of immorality, 
but it likewise solemnly sanctified all national prejudices and 
antipathies between nation and nation, between city and city. 
Like so many heads of contending and jealous parties, the gods 
and goddesses of each country divided the human race into thou- 
sands of hostile sects, and fostered in the breasts of their adorers 
strong hatred and contempt for all who were strangers to their 
faith. 

Finally, it was in consequence of its thus degrading the divinity 
by supposing it to reside in the most abject beings, that pagan 
theology produced Atheism. Lucilius and Lucretius, employing 
the scourge of satire against the ignoble crowd of male and 
female gods, the number of whom amounted to thirty thousand 
in the days of Yarro, restored the materialist philosophy of Epi- 
curus to an honourable position, and confined the religion of the 

* Di&cowrs mr VHis. Univ. 
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great to the worship of luxury, and their policy to these words 
of Julius Caesar, “ Mankind is a species of prey, intended to be de- 
voured by the strongest .” Therefore, society, whether domestic 
or civil, presented everywhere the barbarous spectacle of the 
strong trampling under foot the immense crowd of the weak and 
humble, and profiting without mercy by their sufferings and 
death. 

How humiliating and painful was the position of woman, even 
where polygamy did not reduce her to the situation of a worth- 
less animal made for the service of man ! How frightfully in- 
human was that custom among parents of strangling a portion 
of their children at their birth, or exposing them on the public 
roads ! And this custom was so common, that Tertullian, when 
defending the Christians from the absurd accusation of infanti- 
cide, did not fear to defy their accusers and judges in the fol- 
lowing terms : “ How many are there among you who are thirsting 
for Christian blood, and among the most upright of your judges, 
and the most severe to us, who can swear to me on their con- 
sciences, that they have never dipped their hands in the blood 
of their new-born babes ?” * How barbarous was the manner in 
which the slaves were treated — the slaves who formed the great 
majority of the people, and whose massacre in the amphitheatre 
formed one of the most agreeable pastimes of the masters of the 
world ! How much inhumanity was likewise displayed in those 
exterminating wars by which Rome changed the most populous 
districts of the earth into deserts inhabited by a few soldiers and 
slaves, and established its empire upon the depopulation of the 
universe ! f 

Nothing, therefore, was more necessary even for the temporal 
salvation of mankind, than that the Law of the Gospel should 
triumph, destroy the brutal institutions of idolatry and atheism, 
and establish social and religious order upon the basis of these 
two new Commandments : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart , and him only shalt thou serve . Thou shall love 
thy neighbour as thyself \ Does not the Author of this Revolu- 
tion which has changed the whole face of the world, deserve the 
title of Universal Restorer of the rights of God and of man ? 

Ques. — Most unbelievers make no difficulty iu acknowledging 
Christ to be the Revealer and Propagator of those two great 
fundamental principles of universal civilization ; the unity of 
God, and the fraternity of mankind. But they would wish to 

* Apology, chap. ix. 

f Montesquieu, Esprit des ms , liv. xxiii. ch. 18, 19. 
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go no further, and accuse the disciples of Jesus Christ of having 
corrupted the beautiful simplicity of his doctrine and life by 
unintelligible dogmas and fabulous legends. 

Am. — Yes ; unbelievers are great enemies of mysteries and 
miracles. There is one thing for which they never can forgive 
the Apostles and their successors — and that is, not having been 
honest Deists, combatting error and vice by fine sounding words 
which could inconvenience none of our passions. They imagine 
that in order to destroy the time-honoured worship of idols, and 
convert the world from the most hateful religious and social 
institutions to the law of the Gospel, it would have been suffi- 
cient for Peter, and Paul, and John, to go and say to the nations 
of the East and West, of the North and South, “ We announce 
to you great and glad tidings, which we have received from a 
certain carpenter of our country, who was unjustly put to death 
by the magistrates of Judea — and these tidings are: There is 
but one God in Heaven, and all men are brethren. Therefore, 
away with all doubt on these points, throw down your idols at 
once, and begin to treat your wives, children, and slaves with 
more humanity.” 

Certainly, the Gospel would thus be reduced to veiy great 
simplicity ; but I think you must own that the conversion of an 
idolatrous world by such a system of evangelization would be 
the greatest of mysteries, and the most incredible of miracles. 
It is an historical fact that polytheism has been destroyed only 
by faith in God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and by the 
invincible constancy of the first Christians in giving their lives 
for the defence of these same dogmas, which they are accused of 
having invented. At the foot of the cross, and there only, after 
having adored the Son of God immolated for the salvation of all 
mankind, have men acknowledged themselves to be brethren 
and children of the same God. In presence of this incontesta- 
ble fact, is it not audacious to pronounce those dogmas unintel- 
ligible, which have dispelled the senseless errors of idolatry, and 
to which we are indebted for the whole of our knowledge of the 
Divine Being, and of the origin and destiny of mankind ? For 
unbelievers no doubt consider that the dogmas of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and the Redemption, occupy the first place 
among the so-called unintelligible dogmas. 

Ques. — Yes ; a God at once one and three, and made man in 
order to expiate the sins of men by an ignominious death, are, 
they say, things which quite upset all our ideas of the essence 
and njajesty of the Being of beings. 

Ans . — And whence can these deep thinkers have drawn the 
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said ideas that are incompatible with the plurality of the Divine 
Persons, and with the fact of the Incarnation ? Not from Pagan 
theology which acknowledged innumerable divine persons, and 
clothed them ill human form ; nor yet from Christian theology, 
which has been grounded for eighteen centuries upon faith in 
one God in three Divine Persons, and in the Son made man. 
Did they draw their ideas from the great book of nature, the 
Gospel of the Deists ? The unity of the system of the world 
proves, it is true, a unity of intelligence and action in the Being 
who formed and governs it; but it gives us no information what- 
ever concerning the Interior Life of this great Being. Do the 
unity and indivisibility of the Divine Perfections prevent their 
being communicated to more than one person, do they exclude 
all generation and society from the Infinite Essence, and do 
they condemn the Almighty to everlasting solitude ? “ Yes 

answer the unbelievers, but their proofs are never forthcoming. 
“ No answers the whole Christian universe, which adores in 
Jesus Christ the only Begotten Son , who is in the bosom of the 
Father , and who has declared to us God , whom no man hath seen 
at any time.* 

With regard to the fact of the Divine Word taking flesh in 
order to raise men from the life of the flesh to the fife of the 
spirit, I have already shown you how the book of nature prepares 
our mind to believe it.f What, indeed, is the whole material 
creation ? A work in which the Almighty has pourtrayed him- 
self — it is the Divine perfections taking, as it were, a form in 
order to manifest themselves to the mind of man, which cannot 
rise to the comprehension of the invisible, except by the aid of 
visible things. As men remained insensible to this great Mani- 
festation, and made unto themselves gods to their own image 
and likeness, was it not worthy of the Divine wisdom and good- 
ness to appear to them clothed in that human form with which 
they invested their gods ? It is evident that such was the best 
possible method of restoring both God and man to the possession 
of their rights. In fact, God reigns in our hearts only so far 
as we love and fear him ; and we love and fear him only in pro- 
portion to the idea we entertain of his goodness and justice. 
Now, the fact of the Incarnation and Redemption contains the 
greatest possible manifestation of the goodness and of the justice 
of God. God so loved the world as to give his only begotten Son; 

For God sent not his Son into the world to judge the 

world , but that the world may be saved by him In this 

* 1 John, i. 18. f Fact 1st, chap. 6. 
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have we knoivn the charity of God , because he hath laid down his 
life for us .* Can any Christian who attends to these words, and 
who beholds in the Child of the manger, in the humble Work- 
man of Nazareth, in the Crucified Man of Calvary, the Son of 
the Most High God — God himself — can this Christian remain 
indifferent ? 

Moreover, the love of Christ has not been satisfied with dying 
once for us. On the eve of the day when he was to be immo- 
lated on the cross, loving to the end his own who were in the world , 
according to the expression of St. John, he ordained that the 
real, though unbloody immolation of his Body and Blood should 
be perpetuated through the course of ages, and that thus Chris- 
tians living even at the very end of time, should receive Him 
whole and entire as Food and as Drink, and have no cause to envy 
those disciples who had seen him with their eyes , and handled him 
with their hands .f Unbelievers will not fail to say that this 
mystery is an insult to reason. Yes ; but is it not evident that 
the obscurity of the mystery of the Real Presence of Jesus 
Christ on our altars, joined to the obscurity of the mystery of 
the Son of God made man, produces the most splendid, touching, 
convincing manifestation of the infinite charity of God towards 
the children of men ? 

Ques . — I readily perceive that when once believed, these 
mysteries are far more likely to enkindle the love of God and of 
men in the heart than the cold maxims of an unjustly crucified 
Jewish Socrates. 

Ans. — That is perfectly clear. The Socrates of the Greeks 
has had, and still has some admirers, but has he ever had any 
imitators, saying like St. John and St. Paul : The Son of God 
hath laid down his life for us , and we ought to lay down our lives 

for the brethren The charity of Christ presseth us ... . 

and Christ died for all ; that they also who live f may not now live 
to themselves , but unto him who died for them , and rose again ?l 

But at the same time that our Divine Lord furnishes us with 
the strongest motives for loving him (and without love nothing 
great can be achieved), he also knew the human heart too well 
not to impress it with a salutary fear of the judgments of God. 
In vain may philosophers repeat what the Gospel said long 
before them, that love is a far better motive than fear ; it will 
not be the less true that the fear of God is the beginning of 



* John iii. 16, 17 ; 1st Epistle, iii. 16. 
f 1st Epistle of St. John, i. 1. 
t 1st Epistle of St. John, iii. 16; 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 
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wisdom , and that perfect charity casteth out fear , only when the 
fear of God has cast out the love of evil.* 

Observe the awful severity with which the rigour of Divine 
Justice was exercised upon the Son of God made man in order 
to bear the burden of the sins of the world. What was the 
entire life of Christ? A never-ceasing cross and martyrdom , replies 
the author of the Imitation, But when the last day of a long 
martyrdom of three and thirty years arrived at length, was there 
one single faculty of the soul, or portion of the body, which did 
not accomplish, by fearful sufferings, those prophetic words: 
The pains of HeU have encompassed me ?\ 

The adorable Victim, sorrowful even unto death , implored his 
Father to let the chalice pass away , and the Father by his silence 
replied : “ Thou must drink it even to the dregs.” If he was 
at length comforted by an angel, it was because the executioners 
were approaching, and it was written that he was to deliver up 
himself. 

No Christian, on beholding the Holy of holies treated as a 
worm , become the reproach of men ,J and bruised for our sins,\\ can 
blind himself to the eternal consequences of a life passed in 
voluntary forgetfulness of God and of his holy law. If the true 
believer trembles on studying the description so often given us 
by Jesus Christ of the prisons of eternal fire, if he then sees all 
the sophisms of incredulity melt away, still greater is his emotion 
when meditating upon these words of Jesus Christ on his way 
to Calvary loaded with his cross, his body tom with scourges, 
and his head crowned with thorns : Daughters of Jerusalem , 
weep not over me , but weep for yourselves and for your children ; 

for if in the green wood they do these things , what shaU 

be done in the dry /§ 

At the foot of the Cross there can be no medium ; we must 
either abjure faith in Christ, or believe that according to our 
hardness and impenitent hearts , we treasure up to ourselves Wrath 
against the day of wrath , and revelation of the just judgment of 
God. IT 

Do you perceive now that the obscure mystery of a God dying 
to expiate the sins of men, has also its bright side, and do you 
believe that anything less would have been sufficient to induce 
men to lead a new life, and obey a law which forbids even the 
shadow of sin ? 

* Psalm cx. 10 ; 1st Epistle of St. John, iv. 18. 

f Psalm xvii. 6. t Psalm xxi. 7. 

|| Isaiah liii. 6. § Luke xxiii. 28—31. 

If Romans ii. 5. 
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Ques. — No; anything less would not have been sufficient; 
and when we reflect upon the lives of the far larger portion of 
mankind, it is impossible not to perceive that they correspond 
but ill with so magnificent a display of Divine Justice and 
Charity ; and we are tempted to ask what return Jesus Christ 
has received for his great sacrifice. 

Am . — The history of eighteen centuries will inform you that 
Jesus Christ has obtained thereby from an infinite number of 
men and women what no other power, divine or human, had 
been able to obtain — viz., the voluntary sacrifice of themselves. 
- Many idolatrous nations have sacrificed the lives of men in 
honour of their gods ; and some have even taken up arms for 
the defence or propagation of their faith. But the spectacle of 
victims offering themselves by thousands to death for the triumph 
of their religious faith, is what Christianity alone has succeeded 
in presenting to the world. 

If any one wiU come after me, let him deny himself, take up his 
cross and follow me. Whoever will not renounce all that he pos- 
sessed to follow me, is not worthy of me. What language this, to 
be held to the contemporaries of Tiberius and Nero ! Never- 
theless, from the midst of an awfully corrupted and degraded 
society, we behold issuing forth countless legions of men, women, 
and children, seemingly filled with no other ambition than that 
of being cut to pieces, stripped of all things, tortured, and put 
to death for the love of Jesus Christ. And when the patience of 
the Christians has at length exhausted the rage of their perse- 
cutors, this singular ardour for martyrdom is not extinguished, 
but only changes its form, fills the deserts with penitents, in- 
vents the austerities of the cloister, and perpetuates the heroic 
slavery of the bishop, the priest, the nun, who devote themselves 
without reserve to the service of God and their brethren. 

The love of God and of his law earned even to a willingness 
to suffer martyrdom with joy — the fear of his judgment silencing 
all other fears — this is what Jesus Christ has obtained, and still 
obtains from his followers. Thus he re-established the reign of 
God in the soul of man ; and I am now about to show how, 
while he provided for the rights of God, he paid due attention 
to the claims of our nature. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

In what manner Jesus Christ has banished barbarism from the soul 
of man , and placed human civilization on a firm basis . 

Ques. — And what may be this firm basis on which human 
civilization has been established ? 

Ans. — Before answering this question, I will first explain in 
what civilization and barbarism consist. The soul of civilization 
is charity, in the same manner as the soul of barbarism is 
egotism. The property of charity is to respect in the humblest 
individuals the dignity of children of God, to feel for their 
sufferings as for our own, and to labour according to our power 
and abilities to ameliorate both their physical and their moral 
condition. The property of egotism is to live for self, to consult 
our own interest in every thing, and to consider others merely 
in the light of instruments, more or less useful, in the gratifi- 
cation of our own passions and interests. Charity comes from 
above, is nourished only by the light of faith, and is supported 
only by Christian hope. Egotism is deeply rooted in our hearts, 
and is fortified by the sight of the natural order of things, and 
by the suggestions of unassisted reason. If, therefore, you leave 
men in their native ignorance concerning their origin, their 
destiny, and that supreme happiness after which they are inces- 
santly craving ; if they are left to those weak conjectures con- 
cerning the Providence of God and their own future state, which 
are suggested by the human conscience, and propounded and 
denied with equal facility by philosophical reason, you will see 
them wallowing as egotists in the enjoyments of this life, and 
enslaved to the three great passions of barbarism — pride, 
covetousness, and sensuality. 

Pride will induce the strongest of their number to usurp, 
first a portion, and then the whole of the honours of Divine 
worship. “ The great God of all things/’ will they say to the 
vulgar, “ cares not for your adoration ; to us, who are his repre- 
sentatives, must you pay it.” And the people, adoring every 
thing but God himself, will divide into as many rival bodies as 
there are forms of national worship. The Greek will regard 
none as mankind but those who dwell in Greece, the Roman 
none but those who are of Roman descent, the Hindoo none but 
those who belong to the castes of India. 

Covetousness will bestow upon some few favourites of the 
gods and demi-gods a right of property over the land and the 
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human beings who cultivate it ; and this arrangement will be 
considered highly reasonable by philosophers, because nature, 
according to their theory, creates two species of men, one to 
command and enjoy, the other to obey and labour; and lest 
these two species should multiply too rapidly, they will recom- 
mend to parents and lawgivers infanticide, miscarriages, the 
sale of children, etc. Finally, the passion for sensual pleasures 
will produce a general debasement of morals, contempt of the 
sex, and sins against nature.* 

Such was the state of social order everywhere, when the 
Gospel was first preached, and such it is still among the non- 
Christian nations of Asia, Africa, and Oceanica. Men know no 
other so long as they are under the sole dominion of reason 
and nature ; for their reason will always be the prime minister 
of the three ruling passions of the natural man : pride, covet- 
ousness, and sensuality, f 

In short, non-Christian civilization will never be anything 
but a step forward in barbarism. 

Ques. — Are you not afraid of disgusting by such language 
the admirers of Greek and Roman civilization ? 

Ans. — The history of Greek and Roman civilization affords, 
on the contrary, undeniable proofs of the truth of what I 
have just stated. Contempt of the rights of man increased in 
those celebrated Republics in proportion to the cultivation of 
philosophy, literature, and the fine arts. 

Athens, in the days of its glory, numbered twenty thousand 
citizens, and four hundred thousand slaves. Its citizens, 
although models of mildness compared with the Spartans, still 
gravely argued this question in their schools of philosophy : 
Is the slave endowed with reason , and does he differ from animals 
otherwise than by his organisation ? There was also a law in 
Athens which ordered, in case of a siege, that all heads useless 
to the defence of the Republic should be cut off. \ 

Decimated by the sword and by fire, and sold like beasts in 
the Roman markets, the population of Greece disappeared 

* May I not say that a plurality of wives leads to that love which is 
disowned by nature : it is so, because one excess leads to. another. I 
remember that at a revolution which took place at Constantinople, when 
the Sultan Achmet was deposed, it was said that when the people plun- 
dered the house of the Kiaya, they did not find a single woman : it is said 
also that at Algiers, not one woman would be found in the greatest part 
of the seraglios.” — Montesquieu, de V Esprit des Lois. 

■j* See further on, book iii. comm. 1st, paragraph 11th. 

| Montesquieu, de V Esprit des Lois , liv. xxix. ch. 14. 
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prematurely' from the political scene, before the world had 
witnessed the natural termination of a state of society, which 
made the liberty and happiness of one individual depend upon 
the degradation and misery of nineteen of his fellow-creatures. 
This scene was unfolded to the world by Rome, the inheritor of 
the philosophy and literature of the Greeks, during the second 
portion of its long career, and it displays an indescribable 
mixture of licentiousness and cruelty. 

If college students, who are acquainted with this period 
merely through its literature, will read the sketch of the manners 
of the Pagans , * by the author of Etudes Historiques, they will 
be compelled to acknowledge that the cannibals of the South 
Seas are models of humanity and morality in comparison with 
those accomplished generations which hung with delight upon 
the periods of Cicero, and the magnificent verses of Virgil and 
Horace. 

How shameful were those laws which declaring a slave to be 
nobody, reduced a hundred and twenty millions of men, the 
hapless remnant of fifty nations which had been destroyed by 
stratagems and violence, to a condition lower than that of wild 
beasts ! In fact, the Roman laws extended their protection to 
beasts of prey, and forbade their being killed in Africa,! but 
allowed the master unlimited power over his slaves, condemning 
the latter to death, even were their numbers sufficient to form a 
nation , if the master happened to perish by a violent death. J 

Custom, even more ferocious than the law among the Romans, 
required that slaves, prisoners of war, and sometimes even 



* Study the First, part Srd. 

f Chateaubriand, Etudes Historiques, as quoted above : “ The cruelties 
exercised on slaves make us shudder ; if a vase were broken, orders were 
immediately given to throw the awkward servant into the ponds, to fatten 
lampreys ornamented with rings and collars. One master had a slave 
put to death for having wounded a wild boar with a spear, slaves not being 
allowed to make use of such arms. Sick slaves were abandoned or killed ; 
working slaves passed the night chained underground ; a little salt was 
distributed to them, and they had no air but what came through a narrow 
skylight. The owner of a serf could condemn him to be devoured by 
wild beasts, sell him to the gladiators, or compel him to commit the most 
infamous actions. The Roman ladies delivered up their personal at- 
tendants to suffer the most cruel punishments for the smallest fault, etc.” 

t Bee Montesquieu, de V Esprit des Lois (on the SiUanian senatus con - 
sultumj book xv. ch. 15. Tacitus tells us, that this horrible law was put 
into execution under Nero. The four hundred slaves of Pedamus 
Secundus were forced to expiate in fearful tortures the crime of one of 
their number. In vain did the people, disgusted at the number of victims, 
attempt to defend them, in vain did some senators vote for a mitigation of 
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citizens, should kill one another gracefully , or that they should 
let themselves be devoured by wild beasts, both in the public 
games and at private festivals.* 

What a spectacle did Rome present ! Emperors, senators, 
and knights, matrons, and vestals, crowding together in the 
amphitheatres, to enjoy the dying agonies of the victims, and 
returning home only to outrage nature by other no less hateful 
excesses !f Princes, like Titus and Trajan, devoting on one 
occasion three thousand, and on another, ten thousand indivi- 
duals to afford them these frightful pastimes ! 

Historians, like Tacitus, describing the slaughter of nineteen 
thousand men on Lake Fucinus, J as a spendid festival ! 
Moralists, like Cicero, bringing forward this question : Is the 
spectacle of gladiators cruel and inhuman as some imagine it to be ?\\ 
and not daring to give an answer ! Augustus alarmed, with 
some reason, at the decrease of population, making laws in 
vain to check licentiousness, to promote marriages which might 
at least be fruitful, if not legitimate, and to diminish the 
number of children thrown nightly into the marshes of Velabria, 

the law; the senator C. Cassius upheld it, and gained his point by 
saying, that this law was more needed than ever, as owing to the 
number of slaves who had been brought from all countries, and were of 
various creeds, or without any religion at all, the Roman families 
had become nations. Postquam vero nationes in familiis habemus , yuibus 
diversi ritus , externa sacra, aut nulla sunt , colluviem istam nonnisi metu 
coercueris , etc. — Tacitus Annal, xiv. 44. 

* “ The Romans are the only people who have ever made a spectacle 
of homicide. Sometimes male, and even female , gladiators killed one 
another, as much for the amusement of the dregs of the people, as for a 
pastime for the most refined classes. Sometimes prisoners of war were 
made to fight each other on great festivals, at night, by torchlight, in the 
presence of abandoned and naked women ; fathers, sons, and brothers 
were made to kill one another for the amusement of a Nero, or what is 
more surprising, for that of a Vespasian, or a Titus ! The clashing of 
swords, the roaring of wild beasts, the groans of the victims, whose 
bowels gushed out on the sand which was perfumed with essence of 
saffron, or other scented waters, transported the multitude. Private 
festivals were rendered more agreeable by the gratification of this thirst 
for blood. When the guests were satiated and approaching a state of 
inebriety, gladiators were called for, and the rooms echoed with the sound 
of applause when one of the two combatants was killed. One Roman 
ordered in his will, that some beautiful women whom he had bought 
should be made to fight in that manner ; and another, that some young 
slaves whom he had loved should undergo the same fate.” — Chateaubriand, 
Etudes Historiques — Mceurs des paiens. 

f See Seneca, Ep. xcv. 
t Annal., xii. 56. 

| Crudele gladiatorum spectaculvm et inhumanum nonnvMis videri solet ; 
ethaud scio an ita sit , ut nunc jit. — Tuscul., qusest. iii. 41. 

E 
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and at the foot of the Lactarian Column !* Can more be required 
to prove that the end of Homan civilization was the utter extinction 
of all sense of morality , and would have been finally that of all 
mankind, if Jesus Christ had not appeared to proclaim the only 
dogma that can civilize men , that is to say, teach them to respect 
and love one another ? 

Ques . — What is that dogma ? 

A ns. — The Redemption of all men by the Son of God, and their 
vocation to an everlasting inheritance . 

What is the humblest individual when viewed in the position 
in which he has been placed by Jesus Christ? Not only is he 
the noblest work of Divine hands, the image of his Creator, and 
the possession and conquest of a Saviour-God, but he is also a 
member of his body, a second self. Whatever ye have done to the 
least of my brethren (in good or in evil) ye have done it to me! f 
Such is the law of that judgment which will decide our eternal 
fate. We are warned before hand, that whether our dealings 
are with our neighbours, our fellow citizens, the inhabitants of 
Europe or of Asia, with the negroes of Africa, or the Red Skins 
of the New World, it is no longer with men as men that we 
have intercourse. The Eternal Word, in uniting himself to our 
human nature by the closest and most indissoluble of ties, has 
adopted the souls and bodies of all men as members of his own. 
Therefore against him are committed all the injuries and injustice 
of which they are the victims ; and woe, woe to him who does 
not repair them before the day of Final Retribution ! It is he, 
also, who receives the morsel of bread and the cup of cold water 
bestowed upon the hungry and thirsty, the clothing furnished 
to the naked, the words of instruction and sympathy addressed 
to the ignorant and afflicted. At the day of Final Retribution, 
the interest to be received for a few pence now given to the 
distressed will defy calculation. 

Jesus Christ, the all-powerful avenger of oppressed weakness, 
the surety of the insolvent and the ungrateful, and the magni- 
ficent remunerator of every, even the smallest, act of kindness, 
takes from the wicked, even though seated upon the highest 
throne of the universe, all hope of escaping punishment, and 
says to the virtuous : “ Persevere in the path of virtue, and 
leave to me the care of enumerating thy sacrifices.” 

In this universal adoption of the members of the human race 
as his own, Jesus Christ treats the humble and the helpless, 

* See the Histoire de la Societe Domestique, by M. l’Abbd Gaume, 
concerning the fate of these children. 

f Matthew, xxv. 40—45. 
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